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Fan BELTS aad 
THE OPEN MIND 














Many of the tests performed at the Laboratories and the Proving 
Ground are entirely new so that machinery had to be designed by 
General Motors engineers for conducting them. The photograph shows an 
éngineer.adjusting a fan belt on the machine that willrunit untilit breaks 


HE best fan belt on the market a few years ago 
would render good service through an average year’s 
driving, or perhaps two or three years. It seemed a satis- 
factory product, but it did not satisfy Genera) Motors. 
The laboratory engineers constructed a machine to 
run a fan belt under high tension at terrific speed, hour 
after hour, day after day. Under this stress and strain, 
the best fan belt lasted only seven hours. 

General Motors engineers strengthened the belt, and 
the relentless machine tore it to pieces in eight hours. 

They strengthened it again and raised its life to nine 
hours—to ten. Then the engineers adopted a quite 
different principle of construction, producing a belt 
that resisted the test for more than fifty hours. 

Again the specifications were changed and the score 
was 120 hours. At this point, when most men would 
have been content, the General Motors engineers felt 
they were just beginning. With the cooperation of belt 
manufacturers they proceeded to construct a belt that 
withstood all that the machine could do to it for 800 
hours. This is the belt that is now being used on 
General Motors cars. 

An improvement of 11,000 per cent in a minor part 
which was considered quite satisfactory even before the 
testing began! Thus it is that General Motors automo- 
biles grow continuously better, as every part is studied 
with an open mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE *« OAKLAND * 
LaSALLE * CADILLAC * A// with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


BUICK 


TUNE IN~—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B.C. 








| 1 SEE BY THE ADS | 


AND sakes, ain't cotton poppin’ open 

in a hurry? It looked like it never 
would get started this fall but now it 
looks like it all wants to pop open at 
once. I don’t know 
what it would of 
been like if it hadn't 
been for them two 
weeks of rain wher 
the cotton was most 
killin’ itself trying 
to bloom and if so 
many of the bolls 
hadn't of rotted. But 
if Marthy gets able 
to work like she 
ought and I keeps 
my health we'll get 














BILL CASPER 


it picked by arid by. 

I reckon everybody wants to read some 
tore of the letters I been gettin’. I 
reckon we might as well take the top one 
and see what it says :— 

Northport, Ala. 
Dear Unele Bill:— 

I like your pieces in The Progtessive Farm- 
er best when you are tending to your busi- 
ness, atid writing about the ads and letting 
tis women tend to otis. 

In the Progressive Farmer of Sept. 15 you 
ask a question, “Is cooking and dish washing 
and little things a woman does about the 
house business?” 

Of course it’s business. If it’s not business 
what on earth is a woman's busifiess? A 
home is the woman's business, the kitchen her 
office. She is her own janitor, hookkeeper— 
and everything élse all in one, 


Just try taking Aunt Martha's place two 
weeks or a month and see if, at the end of 
that tittie, all the business of keeping house 
is tp to the minute. Is your pantry clean? 
How about the stove and milk vessels? Is 
the milk, butter and egg account all written 
down? And do all the other million “little” 
things still seem little? 


Read “Our Weekly Sermon.” Isn't it true 
that it is always best to say somethitig good? 


I'll go on about my business now, Unele 

Bill. 
A frietid of yourts, 
Ruth Gray. 

Now ain’t that just like a wortian? 
All the time tryin’ to pick a fuss. She 
ain’t goin’ to ketch me, no sir. I might 
as well give a word of advice right here 
to the young men of this day and time. 
First is, don’t ever pick a fuss with a 
wotan. Second is, don’t ever let a 
woman pick a fuss with you. Women 
ktiows their strong points. She knows 
she can outtalk a man any time. There- 
fore they are savage in takin’ delight in 
gettin’ a man in a argtiment and just 
whippin him plumb out with her tongue. 
And the man he gets so wore out tryin’ to 
get a word in edgewise and can’t he just 
gives tp and does whatever she says. 
They ain't nothin’ else to do. No sir, I 
got too much sense to atiswet that letter. 


I forgot I was goin’ to tell you why 
my piece wasn’t in the paper last week. 
Mafthy got sick abed and they wasn’t 
nobody to do nothin’ but me and I kinder 
had to look after the hotise and get a 
little vittles together when meal time 
come around. Of corse they wasn't 
nothin’ to do to the hotise but Marthy 
had to have her medicine once in awhile 
when they didn’t happen to be fio neigh- 
bots in and maybe a elass of water. I 
kept plenty of food fixed for her but 
she didn’t seem to have fio appetite tilt 
after she was able to stir around and get 
exercise cookin’ it herself arid then I 
wish you could of seen her éat. You'd 
of thought she had been starvin’ herself 
instead of hein’ just plain sick. 

Marthy always complains sotne about 
doin’ the cookin’ hut I didn’t have no 
trouble with it. I just used common 
sense. When I found the dough gurimed 
tp so bad on the spoon I made up the 
biscuits with I just got me a piece of 
shingle and made me a paddle to serape 
it off with. The only thing I did have 
trouble with was the black spots that get 
on scrambled eggs about the third or 
fourth time you use a skillet. TI tried 
changin’ skillets but that didn’t do no 
good after about the second time: I soon 
got tired of them scrambled and iust took 
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to voilin’ ’em instead. Then too, Mag 
seemed to eat em better that way, 7 

Then another thing I learned was the 
we ain’t got enough dishes to last thre 
a spell of sickness. Before the seegs 
day was gone | had to start usin’ the 
over again and I never got so Sick: of 
anything iri my life as I did those digh 
before the week was over. 

But everthing’s all right now. Mag 
thy's up and doin’ right tollerable, 
fretted right sharply at first and done q 
of.sweepin’ and such. You know 
women are. Anyhow that sweep ve 
hadn’t bothered me the whole week long, 
the fact is I hadn’t thought about jg 
Marthy’s able to pick a little cotton now! 
and I'll soon have another bale to take: 
to the gin, Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER, 


| PREPARE FOR MOWER — 


—— 








EGARDING the discussion of page 


ture problems. in The Progressing ™ 


Farmer 1 want to add an important fea. 

ture that is too often overlooked. ’ Tt jg 
making the ground fit for the use of @ 
mowing machine before, the pasture igs 
sowed. Weeds and bushes that naturalf 

find their way into pasture lands are th 

wofst pasture weeds we have and the 
only economical “cultivator” for gettings 
rid of this objectionable growth is by the 
use of the mowing machine. D.P. DOG 


' MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. | 


HOULD Have Used a Brooder—] 


a 


made a big mistake by not buying am 


brooder. My fine incubator chicks were” 

brooded in boxes and coveted with cloths, 

The result was that I lost half of them 
jl. & 


Let Soréhead Spread—When I found © 


that one of my chickens had sorehead, I 
heglected to separate it from the remain=” 
der of the flock, and very soon almost the” 
entite flock had the disease. M. A. Q. 


Let Hogs in Young Orchard—I let = 


hogs stay in my newly set orchard. They ~ 
rooted the ditt from a fniimber of trees 
and caused them to die. M. A, 
Exposed Meat to Rats—When our 
smokehottse was 
screen the rats out. 
got in and ate considerable meat. 


This spring they 


us many dollars in the long rtin. 
F, V. H, 


Didn’t Provide a Poultry House— 


remodeled, we didn't =) 


A few = 
more dollars spent for making the house™ 
proof against the rats wotld have saved ” 


One of the most expensive mistakes [ Bf 


ever tiade was in failing to provide prop- ~ 


er housing quarters for my chickens. 
They were allowed to roost in trees, sta- 
bles, atid under sheds. 
among ts in full force, killing chicks, and 
old hefis. I never raised a dozen young 
chicks last year. The henhouse, 
trees, bartis, sheds, and stables were all 
infested with these terrible mites. I tried 
to make war on them but got so full of 


the pests myself that I stopped and sent™ 


for the cottity agent. He helped a lot” 
but I could not set any of my hens for 


The mites came 


oak i 


fear it would start the mites again. EO 


forget to say that my cows, hogs, 
mules were nearly eaten up: alive. 


R. T. W. 
Failed to Terrace Our Land.—Being 


so busy from one yeat to the next hase 
caused us to neglect terracing several 
hillsides in our fields. As a result thi 
hillside land is almost ruined. MRS. P: 


Cut Alfalfa Too Late—My alfali@ 


made a fine growth in the late fall, so By 


mowed it again. That left nothing 
protect it and it was greatly damaged DF 


the coritinuous cold weather to which ae: 


was Stibjected in winter. I secured # 
last cutting of hay at a great expense } 
the future crops. Late cutting of alfal 
does not pay. T. J. We 
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well painted buildings, like new clothes, indicate 

prosperity, stimulate pride and self respect, and 
inspire’ greater efforts. We judge and are judged by 
@ppearances. Shabbiness saps initiative. A commun- 
ity of dilapidated buildings does not 
look like a place of opportunity to 
the farm boys and girls who are 
trying to make a future fot them- 
selves. 

Painting not only adds greatly 
to the appearance of the farm home 
but the life of the building is ex- 
tended. Its loan value increases— 
some bankers say that the value of 
a newly painted building is increas- 
; ed as much as 20 per cent. In 

> short, it is an investment and a saving to paint. Paint 
> acts as a surface protector and prevents the wood from 
© weathering into, uselessness. Experts have estimated 
> that American property owners lose about $1,600,000,000 
) per year because of failure to use sufficient paint to 

Maintain the condition and appearance of wood. Ac- 
' gording to some authorities farm buildings depreciate 

7.26 per cent yearly through lack of paint; an annual 

loss to farmers of $830,469,549, which is enough to pay 

many times over the bill for proper painting. 

The steady. increase in the cost of good building ma- 
terials has made it necessary to replace with less dur- 
able materials than those formerly used. The materials 
widely used today, such as yellow pine, deteriorate rap- 
idly on exposure and need to be painted as soon as 

© building is. completed and thereafter at regular intervals. 

» Our rapidly vanishing forests indicate that the prices 

© of lumber will never be as low as they have been and 
in a few years may even be higher.than at present. Al- 

- though we may be compelled to use an inferior grade 

of building material, if kept well painted it will last 
just as long as the old expensive heart wood. Some 
people prefer this sap wood because it will hold paint 
better than heart wood. 


New Buildings Should Be Painted 


VERYONE knows that if a tooth has begun to de- 
cay it causes a great deal less trouble, 
expense, and takes less time 
if we have a dentist check it at 
‘the first signs of decay. The 
‘same principle holds true with 
‘wood. The longer paint- 
ing is delayed, the more 
t and expensive it' 
Becomes. If wood has be- 
fun to decay it is very apt 
© continue after the paint 
as been applied, unless 
decayed material, 
ich holds moisture like 
sponge, is completely 


iT: progressive farmer of today realizes that 


M. L. NICHOLS 


Painting the new farm 
ne is too often put off 
Mntil the farmer has re- 
Overed from the expense 
building. This is a mis- 
even if the money 
"painting has to be bor- 

or if the purchase 

@ new piece of machin- 
has to be put off for 

@ while, because it is less 
vexpensive and requires 
5 time and paint to 
new wood. Paint- 

fs often spend more 
me and effort in prepar- 

f surfaces that have 


By: M. L. NICHOLS 
Professor, Agricultural Engineering, A. P. I. 


been too long neglected than in painting them. New un- 
painted wood usually needs very little preparation. Of 
course in time paint weathers away but it is important 
to keep in mind that the wood underneath, if painted 
soon enough, stays firm and sound. 


Paint an Investment as Well as a Beautifier 


ANY of the homes in cities are built of fireproof 

materials which do not require painting, while 

practically all of the homes in towns are built 
of wood, the majority of which are painted. A great 
number of people living in town do not own their homes 
and the owners realize the value of well kept, attractive 
buildings because the sales value is increased and higher 
rent can be demanded. 

A farmer builds not merely for himself and his im- 
mediate family but for the future generations who he 
hopes will keep the farm in the family. This thought 
should lead to permanency in construction and to great- 
er care in the ‘upkeep of the farm home; The United 
States Department of Agriculture reports that only 
6 per cent, or 385,555 of the farms changed hands in 
1922. Taking into consideration the great number of 
farms in the United States the above figures represent 
a small per cent that changed hands, while homes in 
cities and towns are continually changing owner- 
ship. Yet their homes are better cared for than the 
majority of farm homes. 

In painting your home this fall it is wise in the be- 
ginning to investigate how and when to secure perma- 
nent surface protection, As in everything else; there 
are right and wrong ways of procedure, and the wrong 
methods invariably have disastrous effects. 

Moisture is the chief cause of most painting difficul- 
ties. In a new building the moisture is very often not 
on the surface, but within the wood itself. Be sure that 
the wood is thoroughly dry throughout before painting. 
If there is any question about the siding being thor- 
oughly dry, apply a thin priming coat. This will pre- 
vent the rapid surface drying which results in curling 


. PAINT KEEPS THE FARM HOME NEW —Courtesy Alaberhs Extension Service. 
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‘three coats of paint. 


< 


| Give the Farm Home a New Dress This Fall 


Figured From Every Angle, Painting Pays and Pays Well 


and warping and will allow a gradual uniform drying. © 
With dry lumber it is considered the best procedure 


to begin painting the new home just as soon as weather 
conditions are favorable. 


If painting is attempted in 4 
rainy or foggy weather, or even when the temperature —~ 


4 


is lower than 40 degrees it will impair the wearing a 


quality of the coating and cause washing of the paint ~ 
film. The dry seasons of spring and fall are consid- 
ered the best time to paint because there is less dust, 
flies are fewer, and the thermometer is not likely to take 
a sudden drop at that particular time of year. 

To get the best results it is usually necessary to give 
An attempt to get along on two 
frequently is false economy, as the third coat is usually 
needed to give a smooth, weather-resisting finish. In 
the long run three coats cost less than two, because 
they last longer, look better, and have a greater pro- 
tective value, 


Directions for Applying Paint 


EFORE applying the priming coat on a new surface 

of close grain soft. wood, such as yellow pine, wash 

all knots and resinous spots with turpentine, then 
shellac. When using ready mixed paints open a gallon 
can and without stirring pour about one-third of its 
contents into another vessel. Then mix the remainder 
thoroughly, stirring from the bottom. Add to the con- 
tents of the first vessel three pints of turpentine, all of 
the thin paint originally poured off, and about one. pint 
of pure raw linseed oil. Mix thoroughly and you have 
your priming coat. 

After the first, or priming coat, has been allowed 
about ten days to thoroughly dry, all cracks should be 
fided with putty and allowed to dry before the second 
coat is applied. 

To mix the second coat, open a gallon can of paint 
and pour off one-fourth of the contents into a second 
vessel as before. Add about one pint of turpentine and 
mix, stirring from the bottom, then add the paint first 
poured off and mix thoroughly. Now your paint is 
ready to be applied for the second coat. This coat should 
be applied with a full brush, beginning on the sunny 
side of the house. Brush on well across the grain and 
finish with the grain. Let it dry thoroughly, standing 
at least one week before applying the third coat. 

To prepare paint for the third coat, open a can and 
pour off about one-third of the contents into another 
vessel. Stir vigorously, then pour the two together and 

mix thoroughly. This will give you 
paint for the third coat and should 
be applied as directed for 

the second coat. 


On new wood one gal-. 
lon of paint will cover 
from 300 to 450 square 
feet two coats. Striking 
an average between the 
two figures given would 
mean a gallon to each 375 
square feet. Dark col- 
ors spread slightly far- 
ther than light colors. 
No two surfaces are ever 
exactly alike and no two 
persons ever spread paint 
in exactly the same way. 


A farmer should take 
as much personal interest 
in the painting of his new 
home as he did in its lo- 
cation and architectural 
plans. The beauty and 
permanency of construc- 
tion will not be realized 
unless the house is care- 
fully painted. 
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EDITORIAL i OPINION 








| DO YOU. KNOW WHAT GRADE AND STAPLE 
YOU ARE SELLING? 


4 ¢ know what I believe?” said Sam Johnson 





as he came to the office last week. 
: “You may believe a lot of things, Sam. We 
' are more interested in what you know.” 
' “All right, then, here’s what I know. I know that 
while some of the finest men we've got are cotton buy- 
ers, these fine men themselves realize that there are 
some men in that game that are just about as bad rob- 
bers as bank bandits. They steal from the blind farm- 
ers and—” 

“How many blind farmers do you know, Sam?” 















































© cotton. I got into town today with a neighbor who 
' brought five bales. 
| experts to do my selling for me, but just for curiosity 
- I went with him to see what he got for his.” 

“Who was your neighbor?” 

a “Bob Warren, if you must know. Bob stopped his 
. truck by the sidewalk where four buyers were waiting. 
They were taking it turn about as to whose time it was 
to buy. One of the buyers walked up to the truck, 
slashed a hole in each bale and took out enough cotton 
| to make stockings, underwear, and a dress for an aver- 
age 1928-model woman. He then monkeyed with each 
sample, puffed his cigarette a lot, looked wise, and then 
said, ‘Mighty nice cotton. I can give you full market 
price for this. It’s worth 18 cents even.’” 

“Did Bob take the offer?” 

“Here’s what Bob said: ‘Thank you, sir. Where shall 
I take it?’ Bob sold his cotton without knowing what 
its class or grade was, and took the buyer’s word for 
the price.” 

“Why didn’t you warn Bob?” 

“Warn Bob! You don’t know him like I do. Bob’s 
got a head of his own if he hasn’t got much judgment 
in it, and don’t always use what he has.” 

“How do you know that the buyer didn’t pay a fair 
price for Bob’s cotton?” 

“That’s what I’m coming to. Bob got his ticket and 
the buyer told him where to take the cotton. When the 
truck turned the corner, I got Bob to stop long enough 
for me to go in Rowland & Brown’s grocery store and 
get five paper bags. I took a sample of each bale and 
when Bob went with me to the bank, I asked the cash- 
ier to look at the samples. He had been a cotton buyer 
and the bank had a set of government samples. Here's 
what we found: that buyer had bought Bob’s cotton at 
two grades below what it really was and Bob got $5 
' less per bale than what was coming to him. He was 

_ robbed of $25 on his five bales. Now I say Bob was 
blind, no matter if his eyes were open and if his sight 
is good enough to read fine print.” 

“Not exactly blind, Sam—Bob just didn’t see.” 

“Well, that’s not the worst part of it—Bob don’t try 
to see. He’s just like most of us cotton farmers: he 
has learned a lot about producing cotton, but he don’t 
know anything about selling. There are so many staples 
of cotton and so many grades that i takes a trained, 
experienced sort of man ‘to sell cotton to get what it is 
worth at the time of the sale.” 


Bob Warren’s experience, we assured Sam, is almost 
identical with that of Dr. R. Y. Winters, director of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station. Dr. Winters 
_ offered cotton for sale on the street and three buy- 

ers made bids. The cotton had been classed and graded 
according to government standards. Bale No. 1 was 
strict middling with 11-16-inch staple. Bale No. 2 
was good middling with %-inch staple. Three buyers, 
whom he calls Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C, bid on the 
two bales and here are the results. The table shows 
(1) the standard market prices for the grade and staple 
of each bale; (2) the prices each of the three buyers 
offered; and (3) the amount of profit per bale each 
buyer was getting (Dr. Winters calls it a “service 
charge”) for handling the farmer’s cotton :— 





N. ¥Y. Exchange Price 
(basis offered 




















"Fh wifl be seh that Buyer B offered $17.50 per bale 
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I'm a coép myself and have got 
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Next Week and Later 


Important Farm News Farmers Want to Know— 
By Clarence Poe. 

Getting a Pay Day From Peaches. 

Molasses a Valuable Stock Feed—By Tait Butler. 

Facts.and Fancies About Teeth—By Dr. F. M. 
Register. 

Dangerous Parents—By Dr. John W. Holland. 








less than the 1 1-16-inch cotton was worth and $2 per 
bale less than the %-inch cotton was worth.These sam- 


“Nearly all of ’em are blind when it comes to selling ples were graded by the buyers two whole grades below 


their true grade and no recognition was made of the 
extra length of staple in the price offered! These buy- 
ers probably would have reclassed and regraded the 
extra staple bale before they sold. This, as will appear 
from the last column of the table, would have put 
$16.25 in the pocket of Buyer A, $17.50 in the pocket of 
Buyer B, or $12.50 in the pocket of Buyer C—all -of 
which properly belonged to the man whose sweat made 
the cotton. 

Thousands of dollars are being lost by the growers 
on this year’s cotton crop. They are selling their cot- 
ton for the price offered and not for its established 
market value. One of the greatest services of a codp- 
erative marketing association is that it classes the farm- 
er’s cotton at its true official grade and staple. In fact, 
if farmers outside the codp really knew what grade and 
staple they possess, they would soon realize that codp- 
erative marketing pays a premium over the open market 
by rendering this service alone, even when it is unable 
to sell above the so-called market quotations for a 
particular grade and staple. 


MOST PROSPEROUS FARMERS USE MOST 
' FERTILIZER °* 


HE AMOUNT of commercial fertilizer used on 

cotton this year, according to the United States 

Department of Agriculture, was 2,346,922 tons. 
The average price paid for it was $31.47 per ton, a 
total expenditure of $73,849,000. Not nearly all of the 
cotton grown in the United States was fertilized. Only 
17,439,000 acres of the 46,695,000 planted received fer- 
tilizer. This is just a little more than 37 per cent. 

Georgia used the greatest total under cotton, the 
amount being 493,740 tons; Alabama followed with 
422,868 tons; North Carolina was third, this state us- 
ing 407,440 tons. 

The greatest amount used per acre was an average 
of 440 pounds on the acreage fertilized, this being 
used by the North Carolina growers. No other state 
used as much as 400 pounds per acre. Virginia used 
375 and South Carolina 325. No other state went above 
262 pounds per acre, which is the amount Alabama 
used. This refers to the acreage where fertilizer was 
applied and is not an average for that which was fer- 
tilized and that which was not. 

It is interesting to note that 99 per cent of North 
Carolina cotton growers fertilized their cotton; 96 per 
cent of the Georgia growers; and 97 per cent of those 
in Virginia. In South Carolina, 94 per cént of the 
growers used fertilizer, with 93 per cent in Alabama. 
When we go west of the Mississippi River it is there 
that we find much cotton still being grown without 
fertilizer. In Arkansas only 40 per cent of the acre- 
age received an application of this plant food. In 
Louisiana it was 43 per cent; in Texas, 6 per cent; and 
in Oklahoma only 1 per cent. The fact that Texas 
and Oklahoma used so little fertilizer is the reason 
why such a small percentage of the total cotton acre- 
age .was fertilized. 

North Carolina cotton growers used on an average 
$6.38 worth of fertilizer for each acre that was fertil- 
ized; Virginia used $5.31; South Carolina, $4.44; Ala- 
bama, $4.22; Mississippi, $4.02; and Georgia, $3.86. 

The average amount spent for fer- 
tilizer per acre by all the states where 
cotton crop was fertilized amounted 


. Bale U. S. Standard per bale 

| Buyer number Grade Staple 1%¢ middling) per pound (500 pounds) to $4.23. 
Sir. AL ...... No.1 °S.M. 1 1-16 -1950 16% $16.25 As will be noted from these figures, 
; - 2 ego wroMg ws _ =< ” only a small per cent of the fertilizer 
MBN Not Sy 11s ame 8 put under cotton is. used by the 
Mr. C. ......\No1 SM 1 1-16 1950 17 12.50 growers west of Mississipsl. The 
f " \eee ee ’h “1765 "1M 200 amount used in Arkansas is increas- 
Bs st ing quite rapidly. Considerable in- 
3 Average service charge per bale on No. 1......- $15.42 crease is taking place in East Texas, but in Oklahoma 
| Average service charge per bale on No. 2....... 1.58 and Central and Western Texas comparatively little 
_ Average service charge per bale.............++: 8.50 has been used. Just how long this will continue to be 


the case we do not know, but it is certain that when 


pe ees eye 


Oklahoma and Texas use fertilizer liberally under 
cotton, consumption of this plant food will be a great 
deal larger than it now is. 

In the matter of the total amount of fertilizer con. 
sumed for all crops, North Carolina far outstrips any 
other Southern state. The tonnage for this state this 
year amounted to 1,378,348 tons. The -next heaviest 
user was Georgia, with 897,964; South Carolina used 
817,548 tons; and Alabama, 690,267. Mississippi used 
316,893 tons; Arkansas, 103,880; and Texas, 139,477, 

The total number of tons used in the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas this year for fertilizer for all crops 
amounted to 5,589,825 tons. 

The fact that the amount of fertilizer used by farmers 
in the cotton states continues to ‘increase, within itself 
is proof that it pays. Unless it did, the amount would 
not continue to increase year after year. It is a well- 
known fact that North Carolina farmers are* among 
the most prosperous in the South, thus clearly indicat- 
ing that the intelligent use of commercial fertilizer is 
without question a paying proposition, because these 
farmers use more per acre than do the farmers in any 
other state. : 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON EXPORT CROPS 
. OF LITTLE VALUE 


"Tete who offered the most opposition to the ; 


McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, which was an 

attempt to make the protective tariff effective 
on certain agricultural products, are the very ones who 
talk most about protecting agriculture by a tariff on 
imports. ; 

So long as industry and labor receive benefits, fan- 
cied or real, from a protective tariff there can be no 
denying the justice of a tariff on farm products. Many 
farm products already have an import duty imposed 
by our protective tariff laws. But what good does a 
tariff or an import duty do for a product, a large part 
of which is exported? Notwithstanding the simple fact 
that a tariff cannot protect a product which is export- 
ed, the Republican farmers of the mid-North have al- 
ways voted for a protective system which did not and 
could not protect many of their products. 

Such large money or sales crops as cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco are export crops and a tariff on these can 
do little or nd good. The tariff on wheat, for instance, 
is 42 cents a bushel, but for all the good it does it 
might be 1 cent or $1 a bushel. 

The McNary-Haugen bill sought to make the tariff 
effective on wheat, but it was opposed by sonte Demo- 
crats who are constitutionally opposed to a protective 
tariff and by some Republicans because they said it 
couldn’t be done; by others because they did not want 
wheat protected and the price raised as steel and many 
manufactured products are protected; and by still oth- 
ers because it would raise the price of food wheat in 
this country. 

To give as a reason for not trying to do anything * 
which is right, that “it can’t be done,” is to use the ex- 
cuse of cowards afid fools, therefore we can only con- 
clude that those who favor a protective tariff for in- 
dustry and object to making the tariff effective on 
wheat, just simply don’t want to be fair to agriculture, 

But what, could be more foolish than to talk about 
making the tariff effective for such products as cotton 
and tobacco, 60 to 75 per cent of which are exported? 
A tariff, of course, is effective in raising the price of 
products which we import and those who favored the 
McNary-Haugen bill believed it could be made effec- 
tive on products of which, say, not more flan 15 to 25 
per cent is exported. But no one wlio really thinks 
claimed that the McNary-Haugen bill would materially 
raise the average price of cotton over a term of years. 
What those who supported the bill believed it would 
do for cotton was that under a wise administration of | 
the law the price of cotton could be stabilized within 


reasonable limits; or that the disastrous effects of 4 — 


small surplus in depressing prices far below cost of 





production for the whole crop could be averted. Ia 





other words, they believe that such a debacle as occur- 
red in 1926, when we sold 18,000,000 bales of cotto? 
for $400,000,000 less than we sold 16,000,000 bales the 
year before, could be avoided. The attempts made to 
secure legislation to prevent, such a disaster recurring 
may have been “unsound economically,” but if that were 
true, it certainly was not as “unsound economically” a¥ 
compelling farmers to pay a penalty of $400,000, 
for growing 2,000,000 bales mote cotton ‘than was nee@-— 
ed in 1926 but was sorely needed in 1927 to prevent: 

cotton famine. ia 
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" Big Barns, Big Fields, Big Teams, and Big Cities 
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These Other Big Things in the West Also Make Farm Profits Bigger a 


nd towns of the South, I have just made a trip 
through the farms and towns of three Middle 
Western States—Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

It has occurred to me that our readers might be in- 
terested in some impressions of 
these states and some contrasts or 
comparisons with our Southern 
country. Particularly should this 
be the case when we recall that 
the farmers of these states have 
nearly twice as much income as our 
Southern farmers have. (I shan't 
look up the exact figures.now, for 
fear of finding that it is. consid- 
erably more than twice as much.) 
At any rate, the difference is great 
enough to make us call to mind Franklin K. Lane’s rule 
for success in life :— 


“Keep asking, Why?” 
I 


Fs from my lifelong contact with the fields 
a 





Before we get to the “How come?” part of our dis- 
cussion, however, \et’s see what farming in these states 
really looks like. 

You. can easily shut your eyes and get a mental pic- 
ture of a typical farm in our cotton or tobacco belts. 
Here is a farm owner’s home, which may or may not 
be painted. Two or three tenant houses, none of them 
painted. A small unpainted barn. No silo. Several 
fields of cotton or tobacco. A few fields of corn. A 
few hogs in pens. One or two cows in a small en- 
closure. No sheep. No horses. Several mules. A 
few one- and two-horse plows; no plows for three or 
four horses. 

Now, on the contrary, let’s see what impresses us as 
we look out over a typical farm landscape in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio :— 

1. It is a land of big red barns, mostly with gambrel 
roofs with doors and windows trimmed in white, and 
silos hard by. 

2. It is a land of big cornfields, frequently level, and 
practically always fenced. Little odd-shaped patches 
where horses must turn around every few minutes are 
practically unknown. A field in these Northern States 
is often as big as a farm in the Cotton Belt. 

3. And the teams are almost proportionately bigger 
in the West. One-horse plows are unknown. Few two- 
horse’ teams are in evidence. For the most part three- 
horse teams, four-horse teams, and tractors do the 
work. 

4. It is a land of big pastures, too, where cattle graze 
and horses and numerous colts. A colt in much of our 
Southern country is becoming almost as much an object 
of curiosity as an animal in a circus. 

5. Enormous quantities of feed are grown—alfalfa, 
red clover and soybeans in addition to grain corn, silage 
corn, and wheat and oats. 

6. Of sheep we saw a greater number in a three 
hours’ ride across Indiana and Ohio than we have seen 
in the South in ten years—and was there ever scene in 
ere or on canvas that was not made more beautiful 

y the addition of sheep? 

Here is a Western rural scene which can be repeated 
over and over again times without number: A slightly 
rolling country with about one-third of the land in 
corn, about one-third in hay and pasture crops, and the 
rest in carefully thinned woodsland, stubble land, etc. 
A six- or eight-room farmhouse painted white or cream- 
colored. A barn twice as big as the house. Two silos 
alongside. Horses and cows grazing in the pasture. A 
flock of White Wyandottes around the barn. Looking 
farther off, another similar farmhouse with its big red 
barn, its silo, its cornfields, its wire-fenced hayfields and 
pasture lands. No tenant houses in sight. Each farmer 
with a hired man or two handles a tremendous acreage 
by the use of tractors, modern corn planters, two-horse 
or two-row cultivators, corn binders, ensilage cutters, etc. 

II 

One sometimes hears it said that these Midwestern 
farmers are just about as much “one-crop farmers” as 
Most of our Southern cotton growers are. And if we 
just stop with the thought of crops alone, the charge 
may be true. But here is the important point :— 

1, Our Southern farmers too often stop with just 

production. 

2. The Northern farmer, even when he limits himself 
Pretty largely to one crop, nevertheless feeds that crop 
to livestock and so gets profits, not from one only but 
from both of the two great fundamental agencies for 
making farm profits— 

(a) Plant production, 

(b) Animal production. 

_ That is what we have got to do in the South before 


‘We can prosper as these Northern farmers prosper. We 
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add animal production to plant production. Con- 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


sider the case of North Carolina, for example. She 
has boasted much of being seventh among all the states 
in crops or plant-production last year. She does not 
call attention to the fact that in animal production or 
livestock values that same year, she ranked twenty- 
fourth, And when I think of a state which ranks 
seventh in plant production and twenty-fourth in ani- 
mal production, I sort of visualize a lop-sided giant 
with one leg seven feet long and the other twenty-four 
feet long! As between plant production and animal 
production it’s a badly balanced system we have in the 
South and we are not going to prosper as we should 
until we get the two nearer on an equality. 


Ill 

I wish I could photograph on your brain just these 
typical and significant Midwestern farm scenes that I 
have just gone through. Perhaps I should again ask 
each reader to imagine himself speeding through county 
after county with sights like these :— 
ions — Feidas bcked nites big enough for a school 
district. 

and 


2 £E re pastures with horses, cows, sheep fre- 
quently all grazing together, with sheep apparently on nearly 
half the farms. 

3. Big barns, big silos, big strawstacks. 

4. Farmers with tractors and three- or four-horse plows 
and harrows preparing for fall grain; a few two-horse plows; 
no one-horse. 


What do all these things signify? They signify animal 
production as well as crop production. They mean that 
soil-fertility is kept up because livestock is grown and 
the divine cycle is perpetuated :— 


Soils feed plants; 
Plants feed animals; 
* Animals feed soils. 


Furthermore, because the Western farmer practices 
both plant production and animal production, he doesn’t 
have “all his eggs in one basket.” Right now, wheat, 
corn, and oats are low, but cattle, hogs, and poultry 
are high. 

Stock raising also encourages thrift. The stock 
farmer is always trying to save a little to buy a few 
more hogs, a few more cattle, a little better barn, a 
little bigger silo. And these things constitute “reserve 
capital” that gives him independence. He doesn’t have 
to pay outrageous “time prices” but can borrow on 
about equal terms with the townsman. 

And all this leads directly to this thought: I often 
wish we might stop, talking “crop diversification” here 
in the South long enough to get this basic idea ham- 
mered into everybody’s consciousness :-— 

No sort of “diversification” is going. to make 
Dixie prosperous unless it’ thing more 
than adding just another form of plant production 
to our present forms of plant production. The only 
form of “diversification” that will save us is the 
diversification that adds animal production to plant 
production. 





IV 

So much for our main thoughts about the Midwest. 
It is a Land of Big Barns, Big Fields, and Big Teams. 
It is also a land of Big Towns. Or I have thought of 
saying, a land of Big Smokestacks. For these Mid- 
western towns do not exist merely by trafficking in 
what the farmers produce. They have factories, mills, 
foundries, wood-working plants, and all sorts of indus- 
trial. enterprises that insure a good local market for 
what the farmer produces. Now the Smokestacks of 
America are gradually moving southward. Our South- 
ern cities and towns are growing amazingly fast. 
That will help Dixie farmers in the future. 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TEXAS AUTUMN” 


ERE is a timely poem, clipped from the 
Southwest Review, a highly creditable lit- 
erary publication now issued from Dallas: | 


Now autumn beats like music at my breast; 

The color down the land is like a cry; 

The winding roadways will not let me rest, 

And distance is a call against the sky. 

The haze runs shouting out across the hills 
Where autumn follows with its smoke and flame; 
Upon a day like this the landscape spills 

A glory that has never had a name. 





Who has not seen a Texas field grown old 

With clinging cotton, waiting some dark hand— 

Who has not seen long miles of Texas gold 

Where flowers of a late sun light the land— 

Or seen blurred fields where purple thistles glow— 

Has missed too much of Beauty—this I know. 
race Noll Crowell. 
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In all our Coastal Plains area of the South and in ~ 
much of our Piedmont area, it is just as easy to usé © 
more horsepower and more power-driven machinery as ~ 
it is in the West. I heard a famous traveler say re- 


cently that our present Southern farmers will have to | 


seize these opportunities or give way to other farmers — 
who will do so. Let us, therefore, make haste to learn ~ 
the two big secrets of Western farm progress, the two ~ 
big lessons which Western farming teaches us—lessons — 
so plain and so constantly repeated that no one can even | 
look out of a car-window on a Western train with- 
out having them drilled inte him. These two big — 
lessons are :— 4 
1. We must add animal production te plant pro- 
duction. This is necessary for two reasons. First, ~ 
it will give us two sources of income instead of one. | 
Second, it will keep land rich while we grow crops on it. — 
2. We must use more horsepower and more — 
gaye machinery. This is also necessary 
or two reasons. First, it gives us a greater number of 


acres from which we can extract profits. Second, it ~ 
rofit corn and other crops — 


enables us to grow at a 
which-can never be profitably produced by hand labor 
and one-horse methods of preparation or cultivation. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


A Green Lawn in Winter 


AYS the Laurens Advertiser in its leading editorial ” 
last week :— 

“During the past several winters a large num- 
ber of local home owners have kept their front 
lawns green throughout the winter by planting 
Italian rye grass. . . . More of them would add to 
the beauty of the city.” 

The suggestion is a good one not only for city folks 
but for farm folks as well. A bit of green around the 
house in the bleak winter season will add. not only to 
the beauty of the place but to the cheerfulness of the 
family. In the hotter portions of the South and for 
home-owners who are not prepared to water lawns reg- 
ularly, about the best prescription is drouth-resisting 
Bermuda grass for summer with Italian rye grass seed 
scattered over the sod in October (the earlier the bet- 
ter), for winter and early spring. 


| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 


Get Ready for Thanksgiving 
HANKSGIVING Day is now not a long way off 
and the day ought not to pass without some added 
happiness of fellowship with friends and neighbors. 
We may well ask ourselves whether there should not — 
be a Thanksgiving service at the church, a community 
meeting at the schoolhouse, or at least a gathering of 
friends or kinsfolk at some old homestead. 

Life passes rapidly and whatever opportunities there 
are for sweetening it with the laughter, smiles and 
warm handclasps of friendship—these should not be 
neglected. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
































Read the New Testament Before New Year's 


AYBE you didn’t set out to read the whole Bible 
through in 1928, as so many of our readers are 
doing. But you can at least read the New 

Testament through between now and January 1; And 
you will never enjoy reading it more than if you begin 
right now with the weekly review questions asked on 
page 20 and others which will be printed each week the 
rest of 1928. Maybe the whole family can read to- 
gether the required weekly installments and consider 
the questions together. 

If it doesn’t take too much space, we may print about 
January 1 the names of all readers who complete this 
“Through the New Testament” course of reading which 
which will expire on that date. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE man in the automobile may be opposed to the 

Eighteenth Amendment, but he will instantly dis- 

charge a drinking chauffeur. The train may be 
crowded with delegates to the anti-prohibition conven- 
tion but they would mob the engineer who took a dri 
while drawing his precious freight. The industrial kes 
nate may talk critically of sumptuary laws, but he wi 
apply them like a despot to the man who watches over 
the driving power of his vast establishment. When 
safety is involved, we all are dry. Where the exigency 











of modern life demands a clear brain~ instant de- 
cision in order to save thousands of li and millions 
Wm. E. Borah, 
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of property, we are all dry.—Senator 
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Rice By-Products and Their Feed Value a 


Their Characteristics, and Comparisons With Some Other Common Feedstuffs % : 






































































ICE is produced in large quanti- By TAIT BUTLER MULES EAT COTTONSEED 
ties in Arkansas, Louisiana, Editor, Th F, MEAL AND H “ 
4 Texas, and California. The or, e Progressive Farmer ULLS 
natural grain, or “rough rice,” is a * % 
valuable feed grain, just as the milled ( ) Ae suis posi a. pith rir a 
roles ag AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “THE FRIENDLINESS OF PIGS” hulls just like a cow. | Wil) 
, . cottonseed meal and hulls cS 
feeding value RATHER remarkable comment on the attitude of different animals mules? If not, how mnich cothineall e 
ground rough toward human beings and the pre-eminently democratic attitude of the meal and hulls can I feed them with i 
a or fo meal pig is found in this extract froma book by the famous English natural- corn for grain and meadow hay?” a 
ro- ; ; me 
tein er he Pl es ee No one knows, probably, how much ~~ a 
free extract than “One morning as I passed the pen understand what. he was saying. peered ‘withont ieee bot aa a a 
corn and more he grunted—spoke, I may say—in What he said was that he appre- is not of much importance No Sa 
fiber, but is com- such a pleasant, friendly way that ciated my kind intentions in giving cottonseed ‘iheal should be Sat than sal = oa 
TAIT BUTLER parable to corn I had to stop and return his greet- him apples. . . . So I scratched Sélont Ge wuliahy ‘the tack of Ps i 
in_general char * him vigorously with my stick, and the corn fers goal dc h . eee 
acter and composition. It is inferior in sede. hiss welagio bis body and ao a ree yf ay. e think 
feeding value to corn and is less pala- wale ond bilek ond. senile delightedly ay" ably —— ahs cottonseed meal 
table, but ground rice is a valuable feed at aunt le tone a day is sufficient for each of these ~ 
Bee Ge mules. 


aot cattle and ‘horses. “T have a friendly feeling towards If h nd high 
aa iy a ee? é ; ay is scarce a igh pri 
is ven gedleg hi eo "papal pigs generally, and consider them the hulls may supply the small oti 
for feeding livestock. It is only used —— intaliquet.of Lagete, aot. ex- roughage actually required by tem 
for this purpose when unusually cheap cepting the elephant and the anthro- mules. Horses and mules, unlike cattle, 
Stef low quality. poid ape—the dog is not to be men- do not have to have much roughage, © 
tioned in this connection. I also like Very little will do if there is sufficient — 
































































Two commonly used by-products his disposition and attitude towards grain fed. Good legume hay, if grown 
are secured in milling rice for human all other creatures, especially man. on the farm, is probably the cheapest 
food, and are rice bran and rice polish. ing; then, taking an apple rrom my  4He is not suspicious, or shrinkingly feed for an idle mule or one doing | 
Rice hulls are also a by-product of pocket, I placed it in his trough. He submissive, like horses, cattle, and slow, light work, but for hard working ~~ 
milling, but they are useless as feed and turned it over with his snout, then sheep; nor an impudent devil-may- mules, especially in hot weather, the 
in large quantities probably injurious. looked up and said something like care like the goat; nor hostile like hay should be limited in quantity and 7 
Rice straw is also a by-product of ‘thank you’ in a series of gentle the goose; nor condescending like the of good quality. fi 
tice farming and when well cured and grunts. Then he bit off and ate a_ cat; nor a flattering parasite like the We would feed no more hulls than 9 
not overripe is one of the very best of small piece, then another small bite, dog. He views us from a totally required to dilute or lighten up the two os ve 
the cereal or grain straws for feeding. and eventually taking what was left different, a sort of democratic, stand- pounds of cottonseed meal fed daily— i f & 
it. Mien a Valuable Cattle Feed. in his mouth, he finished eating it. point as fellow-citizens and broth- probably two pounds of hulls daily 
—In milling rice or preparing it for After that ht always expected me to ers, and takes it for granted, or will be sufficient. 4 N 
human food the hull or hard, brittle stay a and + poss to him when = grunted, _ od a his lan- This inquirer asks us to say just how ae diffi 
outer covering of the grain is first re- on such occasions I gave him an ap- guage, and without servility or in- many ears of corn should be fed with ture 
moved. As previously stated, it is use- ple. But he Sever ae x greedily; — solence he has a i the meal, hulls and hay to these mules, = T 
less for feeding, but due to faulty sep- pas gaan gig yee nr talk _ paarye ge al ail-fellow-well- If we knew the size of an ear of com 9 _ that 
aration there is usually a small but ay ee ee ate ‘ and then knew how much work the — aler 
variable proportion of hulls in rice ; : As * a mules were doing and just how much =< find 
bran. The more hulls, the more fiber, (Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be “Corn” by the late Governor corn they needed to keep them in the Me dete 
and the less valuable the bran for feed- Oglesby of Illinois, inadvertently displaced last week.) conditi ir i ¢§ 
a ondition desired, we might be able to but 
gn — the outer — is removed UL J) answer this question in the way asked,  — thot 
e milling process then the thin but as long as the size of an ear of corn S 
covering of the rice kernel proper and varies as much as it does we cannot . a 
the germ are removed and these make ‘up what is DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS advise estimating the quantity to be fed by the number 
known as rice bran. Rice bran is high in oil or fat and Foods pom 4 og B.A of ears. Of course, we know that is the common way i em 
this fat has a tendency to become rancid. These char- Rough rice ..........sssssesses 47 64.6 1.7 that the quantity of corn is measured on the farm or = ale 
acters are probably responsible for rice bran being less — seeeeeedecnscesseetteeeeenes . e* PY elsewhere when ear corn is fed, but one ‘set of 12 ears 
palatable than most mill by-products and other feeding Rice bran 79 38.1 38 of corn may actually mean twice as much grain, or = Y 
stuffs. Rice bran contains 11 to 12 per cent of crude Wheat bran .. 12.5 41.6 3.0 easily a half more than another sample of corn of boy. 
protein and 10 to 11 per cent of fat. High-grade rice ae ae: ye | a4 | 12 ears. 6 oper 
bran should not contain more than 12 per cent*of fiber, Wheat shorts .............0c006 13.4 46.2 4.3 St‘ 14 beianda' ot cach. cial, tant ticles tine 4 tryt 
but lower grades sometimes contain as much as 16 Wheat straw E debeiese-cos vapenes 5 31 $ is now a fed daily to each poy ia vale to aa : F = 
per cent if too many hulls find their way into the Oat straw ......cccccccccce | 10 42.6 rc) that : : - F H 
‘ + Ma three to four pounds less corn may be fed if two 
_— ' he eee Shek Dr. Butier pi oe oy Ste te sent pounds of cottonseed meal is added. Or if 14 pounds ~ 4 
Rice bran is a valuable feed for cattle and the high week’s issue. of corn and 12 pounds of meadow hay is now being fed, s 4 S 
fed to horses snd ‘pigs with excellent results, "Rice WHEN SHOULD THE SPRING PIGS COME? seed meat, 10'pounds of hay, and 2°pounds of hulls 
. . . ¥ b t +4 2 vie’ 
bran is oo high in fat for a balanced feed and should, PPE date desired for the sows to farrow the ‘ed ; = « 
one-third of the concentrates in any ration. From 8 to peg! litters oe —_— —e f pss —  @ idea 
: . . all litters are desired and expected. two litters a om 7 stan 
o org rice bran is obtained from 100 pounds year are to be raised, there can only be allowed about | A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS -— = rT 
two months between the farrowing of one litter and si 3 -— @ a 
Rice Polish Good Feed, Though Often High Priced. breeding for the next, or the pigs must not be allowed Bringing Home the Bacon—A Worthy Goal “a 
—After the outer hull and the parts which make up more than two months’ nursing. The sows carry their to Strive For ise: 
rice bran are removed ‘then the rice kernel is polished, pigs about 115 days or a little less than four months 
rubbed or scoured to remove the oliter layer of cells and may usually be bred within a week after the pigs N_ THE little village of Dunmow, England, lives : A 
rich in protein and fat and give the kernels a pearly are weaned. If the pigs are farrowed in February, a simple, hard-working folk, with a quiet_dignity and in t 
appearance desired for human food. A barrel of 162 desirable time in the South, then the pigs must be a fine philosophy of life. Summed up, the whole of ~ ried 
pounds of rough rice yields 4 to 6 pounds of rice polish. weaned and the sows bred in April, if two litters a ais simple ior is tied rf rs ' _ of a g he 3 
Rice polish contains a little more protein than corn and year are to be raised. If the sows ‘are bred in April very reer < arvest Sage d a a ror bi 4 neec 
nearly twice as much fat, but 8 or 9 per cent less car- ‘they will farrow the fall litters in August, which is not akg Bags | Foard gen tace Sponges E. of 
y gust, 

; ; . gether for 12 months without a cross | 
bohydrates. It contains a little less protein and fat a desirable time, unless good cool farrowing quarters This premium is put on good manners if stra 
than rice bran and consequently is a little less likely to are provided and special care given the sows. But for the home. It is a very old custom in rae y 
get rancid and is a little more palatable than rice the hot weather likely to be encountered in August and community around this quaint’ little vil visic 
bran. Unlike rice bran, it contains a very small per the first half of September, August would be a good lage, and has made a proud and courteous ed ; 
cent of fiber and is suitable for feeding cattle, horses, time for the fall litters to come, because they will then group of people. 
and hogs. be weaned and growing nicely when wiuer weather For us the harvest has come again, but how many of 






The ‘price of rice polish is usually rather high com- !Tives. us could bring now the oe ye pa bacon? 
pared with other similar feeds, such as corn. This If it/is decided that the spring litters are to come in * are to — on tens higher ber sak ke then hana 
high price is probably obtained because there is a small February, then the sows must be bred in October, but saggy Sy which Boe nagin tot of — 
quantity of the by-product produced. if March is the time desired for the spring litters, then vA an earnest effort to do his part. 
j ; : + November is the,breeding month. If two litters a year 
rin an exerient fend and when the price is are’ desired, and th is necessary inthe South forthe 19 & broader sme, she sme ante to communi 
trates in ariy livestock ration most economical production, then the sows must be bred feeli Bragg gy n= holdin Pe ai aa an ae com 
ny in November and May, which will bring the pigs in oe . p i 
. munity welfare and codperation in a turmoil would, 3 
The following table gives the digestible nutrients in March and September; or the sows must be bred in many cases, give way to a smile and cheering word. 5 
—_ rice, rice bran, rice polish, and rice straw, with October and April, which will being the pigs in ths Dunmow flitch of bacon would be a worthy 
sovennl ther.ay poe. and San goeterse: i compas innn fer eer 8 and Bie cud ries “ey folks and. communities to o stale. fon ie anes Fart 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


, By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Standing Straight 


T THE Minnesota State Fair this 
week, I was standing with a friend 
watching the crowds of people pass. 
This friend is a crank on posture and 
grace of bearing. 
He said, “Have you 
ever noticed how 
few people seem to 
take pride in being 
alive? See how they 
slouch along with 
shoulders stooped. 
Someone ought to 
teach people how. to 
carry their should- 


” 


ers. 


I counted the next one hundred people 
that passed, and only 20 carried their 
chests and shoulders anyways near cor- 


rectly. 
17 


When I was but a lad, a cousin, older 
than I was, took me to task for being 
round shouldered. She gave me candy, 
now and then, to jog my mind about my 
shoulders. As a result, I have had al- 
most perfect health thus far in life. One 
brother and two sisters have passed 
away with some sort of lung trouble, 
and I doubtless would have also, had it 
not been for the interest this cousin took 
in me. 

Let everyone who reads this straighten 
up his shoulders and breathe deeply. 
There’s health, and increased vitality, and 
gladness in it. 














3. W. HOLLAND 
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Mental straightness is sometimes more 
difficvlt to attain than correct bodily pos- 
ture. 

There are no perfect minds. The tests 
that are now being given for mental 
alertness, while not absolute in their 
findings, point to a truth. We cannot 
determine the quickness of our minds, 
but we can determine the quality of our 
thoughts. 

Since our thoughts write themselves 
upon our faces, it is easy to see that 
bad, weak, and fearful thoughts make 
our faces “slouchy” like the shoulders of 
a lazy boy or girl. 

Yesterday I talked with a 15-year-old 
boy. His eye is clear, his countenance 
open, his manner frank. He is literally 
trying to live up to the teachings of his 
Christian parents. 

His thoughts stand up straight! 


197 


Spiritual straightness assists the mind 
to hold itself erect. 

It is a pity that so many religions in 
the world do not contain the uplifting 
ideals of self and God that make people 
Stand straight inside. 

The Power that is back, of all life is a 
Spirit like the Father Jesus taught us to 
worship. Only His truth will keep us 
Straight in our souls. 

A young man came to see me who was 
in trouble. I noted that his breath car- 
tied the. odor of, liquor. In deep shame 
he admitted it, and said, “I know that I 
heed just one thing, and that is the power 
of God in me to make me stand up 
Straight insjde.” 

_The prophet Isaiah was aflame with a 
Vision of truth when he said, “The crook- 
ed shall be made straight.” 


-a Successful § 


now winning Even 


Greater Success 
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Finer Six Winning Greater 
Favor in Thousands of Country Homes 


Finer-in‘every way than the car that first gained approval in 
thousands of country homes, today’s Pontiac Six is now sweep- 


ing on to new and greater favor throughout the farm communi- 


ties of America. 


Finer in performance. Greater power, higher speed and t 


improved economy result 


three-port intake manifolding and many other engineering 


advancements. 


chassis now built to new 


from a new and larger carburetor, ih 


Finer in dependability. The sturdy Pontiac Six engine and j ’ } 


cision, assure even more dependable year ’round service than 


ever before. 
Finer in style. 


body lines. 


Larger tires on smaller, sturdier ten-spoke 
wheels lend added smartness to Pontiac’s low, graceful Fisher . 


afd unsurpassed standards of pre- j 


With unchanged prices as low as $745, today’s Pontiac Six 


provides the careful farm 


buyer with a value unequaled in 


all the low-priced six-cylinder field. 
Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster; $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door 


Sedan, $825; Sport Lan 
land-Pontiac delivere 


u Sedan, $875. All prices at factory. Check Oak- 
prices—they include lowest 


handling charges. 


General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. i 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN ‘ ge 





s & Bil’? 








2-Door Sedan; *745 + Body by Fisher 
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TIAC Six 


UCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


your metal roofi shingles, Spanish tile, 
pe Aly ete., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of - .* metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, ousands of users. 

Enormous output 


» shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 


at special prices. This steel stands the 
Outlasts th: wi 








Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 


In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this ty farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you, We have hundreds of letters in 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 

The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 500,000 h , divided 
into five editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N.C. Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas 
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The photos on this page were made on the 
© Suitsus Dairy Farm, Valdosta, Ga., owned 
» by J. C. Hunt, and said to be one of Geor- 

a’s finest dairy herds. To the right is a 
scene made near the barns. 
= Below that is a view of the 
| interior of the milking barn. 


HEN the registration of dairy cat- 

tle began, the fact that an animal 
was purebred and entered in the herd 
book of a breed association was consid- 
ered a positive evidence of superiority. 
However, soon after the establishment of 
organizations for registration it was evi- 
dent to some that there were wide dif- 
ferences in the producing ability of pure- 
bred cows, as well as of grade or scrub 
cows. It was also noticed that some 
purebred animals were even inferior to 
some good grades. 


Tests as Early as 1853 

S EARLY as 1853, tests were con- 
ducted to determine butter yield as 
well as the production of milk. The first 
butter tests were made by the owners by 
churning all the milk. Later, analy- 
ses were made of the butter churn- 
ed. Tests usually extended over a period 
of seven days. Affidavits as to the ac- 
curacy of the records were obtained and 
some of the records published by the 
breed associations. Tests were later con- 
ducted by association representatives but 
due to the time necessary for a test the 
expenses were very great and few offi- 
cial tests, as they were called, were made. 
In the last decade of the past century 
the Babcock test, which is in general use 
today, was invented and adopted for de- 
termining the richness of the milk. When 
the state agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations came into prominence 
they as disinterested parties were called 
upon to stipervise and approve tests. The 
Holstein+Friesian Association of America 
in 1885 established an advanced register 
fot the registration of cows meeting cer- 
tain minimum standards of production. 
Similar registers were established by 
Guernsey, Jersey and Ayrshire associa- 
tions in 1901, 1902, 1903 respectively and 
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- Official Cow Testing in Georgia 


Registration Papers by Themselves Are No Evidence of Superiority 


Of the individuals 


milk, at two years old. 









By? FREDERICK W. BENNETT 
Associate Professo? Dairying, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


by other associations at later dates. A 
rather small number of cows were en- 
tered until after 1910. 


How Holstein Tests Are Conducted 
N SUPERVISING 7- or 3-day tests, 
which are conducted only on Holstein 

cows, the state agricultural college sends 
a representative to the farm of the owner 
at his reqtiest. The college representa- 
tive, or supervisor as he is called, ob- 
serves the milk of each cow on test and 
weighs and tests each milking during the 
7- or-30-day period. His report is made 
to the superintendent of official testing at 
the state college of agriculture who ap- 
proves the report and forwards it to the 
breed association. At the request of the 
owner the supervisor may weigh and test 
each milking during a: 305- or 365-day 
period in the same manner. 


In the conduct of 305- or 365-day tests 
generally the supervisor visits the farm, 
observes the milking, weighs the milk, 
and tests samples from each milking for 
one or two days each inonth. The test 
usually includes a preliminary milking 
just before the main test period for com- 
parison. A full report is made by the 
supervisor, approved by the state superin- 
tendent and sent to the breed association. 

Retests may be made at any time by 
the supervising institution with or with- 
out the request of the owner or the 
breed association. A monthly report giv- 
ing the weight of each milking during 
the month with a signed statement af- 
firming its accuracy is sent to the breed 
association by the owner.. The weights 
reported by the owner and by the super- 
visor are compared. If there is agree- 


ment within a reasonable limit the full 
record is computed anda certificate is 
issued by the breed association for all 
records reaching minimum requirements 
for the advanced register. The records 
are published in breed papers and also 
preserved permanently in the advanced 
register, new volumes of which are is- 
sued periodically. 

Requirements for Advanced 

Registry 

EQUIREMENTS for entry into the 

advanced registers of the Guernsey, 
Holstein, and Jersey breeds vary with 
the age and breed of cows from 290.5 to 
400 pounds of butterfat per year. Forty 
to 60 pounds of, butterfat less is required 
in the 305-day test. 


Records are classified according to the 
age of cows and the time calves are car- 
ried during the test period. Only regis- 
tered animals are eligible to entry. Bulls 
are automatically entered in the advanced 
register when two to four or more of 
their daughters qualify. Special recog- 
nition or awards are given for meeting 
certain higher standards. : 


First Holstein and Guernsey Tests 
HE first Holstein ‘official test in 
Georgia was a seven-day test on a 

cow in the herd of the Georgia State 

College of Agriculture in’ November, 

1913. The first Holstein to qualify for 

the advanced register on a long time test 

was Delores Queen of the Valley 4th 
owned by C. H. Beuchler of Atlanta. 

Her record of 16,776.6 pounds of milk 

containing 606.098 pounds of butterfat 

was completed February 15, 1922. 


Dame of the Dairy, a three-year-old 
cow owned by Dr. Wm. Rawlings, Sand- 
ersville, Ga., completed a record of 
5,647.6 pounds of milk and 330.19 pounds 
of butterfat in January, 1921, and was 
the first Georgia cow to be entered in 
the Guernsey Advanced Register. May 
King’s Josephine owned by A. B. Vick- 
ery, Lavonia, Ga., set the state record 
for that breed in 1922 at 607.13 pounds 
of butterfat in 13,951.8 pounds of. milk 
in a year. She began the test as a two- 
year-old. The record was broken the fol- 
lowing year by Glenburnie Girl of In- 
dian Bridge, a junior three-year-old 
owned by Dr. Rawlings, with a record 
of 690.20 pounds of butterfat. Florham 
Favorite’s Queen in the same herd set 
the standard at 713.61 pounds in 1924. 


Jersey Was First Georgia Cow 
Tested 


gt lense first test ona cow of any breed 
in Georgia was on Colantha of Lee 
Farm, a Jersey owned by.-Kensington 
Farm, Kensington, Ga. -Her record of 
10,004 pounds of milk containing 4643 
pounds of butterfat in 365 days was com- 
pleted March 9, 1913. Combination’s 
Victoria in the same herd completed a 
year’s production of 11,219 pounds of 
milk and 552.9 pounds of  butterfat 
which was the greatest yield for that 
year. The record was broken by Lit- 
tle St. Elizabeth, owned by W. T. 


Burt, Oxford, Georgia, with a yield. 


of 716.35 pounds of butterfat im 
1918. Raleigh’s Corinne, a three-year-old 
owned by J. R. Humphries, Acworth, 


Ga., again set a higher ‘record for all 
breeds “in 1920 by producing 773.61 _— 

Raleigh’s Combina-™ 
tion, a Humphries herd bull and sire of a 


pounds of butterfat. 


(Concluded on page 29) 


shown in the picture 
group, one is Oxford Noble’s Oxford Lad, one 
of the herd sires on Mr. Hunt’s farm; the 
if other is Raleigh’s Foxy Eva, with 
a Register of Merit record of 445 
pounds butter, 7,321 pounds 
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Prices of Garden Seed That Should 
Be Planted Now 


URING October the following shduld 

be planted in the garden: Onion sets, 
onion seed, mustard, spinach, rape, straw- 
berry, onion and cabbage plants. Prices 
on plants may be found in the classified 
advertising columns of The Progressive 
Farmer, and I give below the postpaid 
prices for which one may secure these 
seed and onion sets. Those who do not 
have these already growing in the gar- 
den will find it to their advantage to put 
them in right away. 

ONION SEED 


Yellow Globe Dan- 
vers, Prizetaker 


MUSTARD SEED 


Smooth Leaf and 
Southern Giant 


founce .......+ $0.35 Curled 
4% pound ........ 1.20 lounce ........ $0.10 
Jpound ......-. 3.25 % pound ........ 25 
White Globe % atest waeeedes = 
ound ........ F 
Pownce ......-- WH: Ss ieuade ....... 2.25 
pound ......-- 1.50 10 pounds ....... 4.00 
pound ....-+.. 3.50 15 pounds ....... 5.75 
Red Bermuda 20 pounds ....... 7.50 
lounce ........ $0.40 25 pounds ....... 8.50 
a rewwtrs 1.50 
m oan 5 atucaae 4.00 SPINACH SEED 
White Bermuda Bloomsdale, Curled 
lounce ........ 65 Savoy, and King 
Wpound ........ 1.50 of Denmark 
Tpound ........ 4.50 Dounce 2.6.4.0. $0.10 
ONION SETS Y% pound ........ .25 
Red, Yellow and % pound ........ 35 
White ie” ae .45 
5-pounds ....... 2.00 
% whl Cee ae ag 10 pounds ....... 3.75 
i Salon ne ae “BS 15 pounds ....... 5.25 
Jpeck ......... 1.59- 2 pounds ....... 7.00 
% bushel ........ 2.50 25 pounds ......-. 8.50 
1 bushel ........ 3.50 RAPE SEED 
Winter Shallots and Dwarf Essex 
apene Bultiptions 1 pound ........ $0.25 
P quart ......... $0.25 5 pounds ....... 1.00 
Hh gallon ........ 40 10 pounds ....... 1.75 
ere «75 iS pounds ....... 2.40 
Tpeck «........ 1.40 20 pounds ....... 3.00 
% bushel ........ 2.25 25 pounds ....... 3.50 
I bushel ........ 3.15 


Storing Apples on the Farm 


HAT is more delicious than a good 
ripe apple on a cold winter night? 

To provide a supply of these, store them 
now, or in the near future. The keep- 
ing of apples through the winter on the 
farm is considered by some a very diffi- 
cult thing to- accomplish, and yet this is 
not the case at all. It is a simple matter 
if handled properly. If the directions 
given. in the following paragraphs by 
W. W. Magill, extension horticulturist 
of the Kentucky College of Agriculture 
are followed, one can easily carry ap- 
ples through the winter, provided first- 
class fruit is used and it is stored at the 
tight time. What Magill says follows :— 

When apples are stored in a cellar special 
attention should be given to ventilation. 

ts and windows should be closed on warm 
days and opened at night, while during cold 

Weather they should be opened a few hours 
during the heat of the day, at least once a 
week, to allow for ventilation, but closed at 
hight to prevent freezing. 

Apples may be kept satisfactorily in crates 
or barrels, covered with a few inches of dry 
Straw and then four inches(of soil, on the 
north side of a building. Allow the first layer 
of soil to freeze during the first cold snap 
and then, while frozen, add two inches of 
Straw and three inches of soil. The inner 
four inches of frozen soil will materially as- 
sist in maintaining a cool temperature for 
the apples. The barrels or boxes may be 
put practically on top of the ground, with 
about two inches of straw underneath. 

Many farmers use the corner of a shed, 
stall or garage, the apples being placed in 
boxes or barrels or even in piles. There 
should be at least two inches of straw under 
them, with straw around the outside of the 
Container and several inches on top. 

Apples, to keep properly, require a cool, 
Moist atmosphere. Unless there is consider- 

© moisture in the air the apples will 
shrivel and become rough. Sudden changes 

temperature cause sweating, which re- 
S keeping qualities. 


Topdress Fall Vegetables 


'USH the fall growing vegetables by 
feeding liberally with readily avail- 


ailable nitrogenous fertilizer. Most of us 





a to think that fertilizer is good for 
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Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


vegetables during spring and summer, but 
we don’t use it in the fall. -This is a 
mistake. Push the spinach, turnips, kale, 
collards, cabbage, or other vegetables that 
are growing at this time of the year by 
topdressing liberally. 


Let’s Plant Some Onions 


OR early green onions to be used 

during middle to latter part of 
winter, use sets of the White Pearl va- 
riety or Silver Skin. Plant them three 
to four inches apart in rows, setting in 
such way that the tips of the sets are 
barely covered. For mature onions to be 
sold immediately after harvest or soon 
thereafter early next summer, plant the 
Bermuda varieties, Either sow the seed 


in beds during October and transplant 
during November or December, or pur- 
chase plants and set them during Novem- 
ber, December or later. For mature on- 
ions to sell or use during summer and 
into the following winter, sow seed dur- 
ing October and thin out to the desired 
distance. The Yellow Globe Danvers and 
the Prizetaker are good varieties for this 
purpose. By sowing these seed in the 
fall, the onions will mature earlier the 
following spring. Except im the moun- 
tains or most northern portions of the 
South, they will go through the winter 
all right and will produce earlier and 
probably a little better yield of on- 
ions than will those from spring sowed 
seed. 
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Be Sure to Plant Some Spinach 


N? HOME garden is anything like 
complete without spinach. It is a 
cool weather plant; grows well in late 
fall and will stay in the open, in most 
parts of the South, throughout the win- 


ter, without being materially damaged © 


by freezes. If sowed during October 
some of it will be large enough to use 
by late November or December, or it may 
be allowed tq remain in the garden’ 
throughout the winter and used from 
January through February and March. 
On a small scale in the. home garden it 
should be sowed in rows about a foot 
apart. As soon as the seed are up and 
the plants have become thoroughly es- 
tablished, thin out to one plant to each 
five or six inches. On very rich land it 
may be sowed broadcast. 
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THE WORLD HAS A NEW YZ 














Special Six “400” Sedan 


JULY e¢¢+ 2OIG morecars 


than best previous July in Nash history 


AUGUST ++ 4498 more cars 
than best previous August in Nash history 


SEPTEMBER-4832 more cars 
than best previous September in Nash history 


The Country has gone Nasu! 


LL sales records for all time have been 
broken by the New Nash “400”, 


People everywhere are telling other peo- 
ple that the “400” is the finest car of the 
year, the smartest looking car of the year, 


9 Sedans from $885 to $1990 f. o. b. factory 
8 Coupes, Cabriolets, Victorias from $885 to $1775 f. o. b. factory 


N A fon H A Oo 0° 
Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
IMPORTANT ‘400” FEATURES—WO OTHER C4AR HAS THEM ALL 


Twin-Ignition motor Salon Bodies bier —— em — radius 
2 Aircraft- spark Aluminum alloy pistons _ sis # nger wheelbases 
4 plugs strc (Inver Struts) #} Bijur Centralized chassis One-piece Salon fenders 
High compression New double drop frame ialticetion Clear vision front pillar 
Houdaille and Lovejoy Torsional vibration Electric clocks posts oun 
shock absorbers per Exterior metalware chrome Nash-Special Design front 
(exclusive Nash mounting) World’s easiest steering plated over nickel and rear bumpers 





the peppiest car, the easiest steering car, 
the easiest riding car they’ve ever driven. 
America has gone Nash—and no wonder! 
The Nash price never bought so fine a 
motor car before. 
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NOTHER pay day may be secured 
on many Southern farms from ap- 
ples, provided the proper thought is 
Given to the selection of varieties, plant- 





given to cotton, corn and other similar many instances, 


ing, pruning, spray- should plant apples for home use or as a 
ing, cultivating, fer- source of cash income, in a small or big 
tilizing, ete. Many way, unless he first makes up his mind 
folks have been dis- that he is going to do the job right. Un- 
appointed, not only less he makes up his mind that the apple 
in apples, but other tree is a plant that requires cultivating 
fruit, because they and fertilizing just the same as does the 
were laboring under cotton plant, he had better let them alone. 


the false idea that [Leader of All Fruits—The apple is 
all that is necessary probably the most universally liked of 
o's waren is to set the trees aff our fruits. We are familiar with the 

and let them knock oft-made statement that this delicious the consumer will not bring anything like 
for themselves. This is entirely ¢rrom- fryit will not grow in the South. In nine 
eous and unless one is willing to give the cases out of 10 this is due to the fact 
proper care to apple trees, just as is that it hasn't been given a chance. In_ tractive will command. 
be taken into consideration. 
are not willing to meet these require- 
ments should not look to the apple as a 
source of another pay day, but those who 


trees haven’t even 
crops, it is a‘ waste of time and money been set. In thousands of others they 
to set the trees. have been set and given no further at- 

Who Should Plant Them?—No one tention. Is it amy wonder that apples 
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Apples Do More Than Keep Doctors Away ~ 


They May Be Made a Source of Cash on Many Local Markets 


By L. A. NIVEN 


after this is done, 


ing and packing. 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


will not grow in the South under such 
conditions ? 


Must Be Well Graded and Displayed. 
—Just as with other fruits and vegetables, 
one must do more than grow a quality 
product to get the best price. 
product must of course be produced, but 
the selling must be 
done intelligently, first, by properly grad- 
A basketful of small, 
medium size and large apples offered to 


the price that a box of fancy, large ap- 
ples carefully arranged so as to be at- 
All of this must 
Those who 





A quality 











the lowest 


Compare the new Chrysler- 
built Plymouth with what 
mau) §=you get at the prices asked 
for the few other cars in its field. 
You discover that, dollar-for-dollar, 
the new Plymouth gives you more than 
. any other motor car in the lowest- 
priced group. 
No other car of its class gives you such 
smart style and full size. 
‘No other car can approach it in speed, 
acceleration and smoothness. 
No other car gives you the assuring 
safety of internal-expanding hydraulic 


i 











Roadster (with rumble seat) $675 


Vhen it comes to do/ar 


va/ue Plymouth is really 
vest priced 


Plymouth 





4-wheel brakes, equipment you get 


only in other 
cars costing far 


more. 


You must come 
to the inevita- 
ble conclusion 
that in point of 
dollar value the 
Plymouth is ac- 
tually the lon- 
est-priced car in 
the entire auto~ 
mobile field.’ 





Roadster . . #675 


(with rumble seat) 
Coupe ... 685 
Touring. . . 695 
2-Door Sedan . 700 


De Luxe Coupe 735 


(with rumble seat) 
4-Door Sedan . 735 
All f. o. b. Detroit. — 


time payments. 
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will do: it may certainly profit by do 
ing so. 

Where Can Market Be Found? 
Especially where one is near the larger 
towns and smaller cities it is likely that 
high quality apples will find a r 
sale. In the larger cities where there are 
cold storage houses, apples from the ap- 
ple growing regions may be found avail 
able from these places the year round. 
Such is not true, however, in the towns 
and smaller cities, and it is here that the 
farmer may often find a profitable mar- 
ket for well grown, high quality apples, 
Certain varieties, of course, will not suc- 
ceed in all sections of the South; but 
there are few regions where some vatie- 
ties will not succeed. One of the finest 
little orchards of Delicious apples that I 
have ever seen is in the delta of South 
east Arkansas. This is right down in the 
heart of the territory where most people 
will tell you that apples will not grow 
at all. 


Early Varieties the Leaders—<As a 
rule, the summer and early fall varieties 
will be found the most profitable in Cen- 
tral and Lower South. It is in these 
regions that the standard winter varieties 
of apples will not do as well as farther 
North. Such summer and fall varieties 
as Red June, Yellow Transparent, Grimes 
Golden, and Delicious will do well in al- 
most all of the Central and Lower South, 
While I do not advise the planting of 
these varieties exclusively, yet it does seem 
desirable that the larger part of the 
planting for home use and local markets 
should be of these summer and early fall 
varieties. Of course, one should have a 
few of the winter varieties on hand for 
home use. The summer and early fall 
market is not nearly so well supplied as 
is the winter market. By growing these 
summer and fall varieties one will have 
less trouble finding a market than when 
the winter varieties are grown, which 
must be put on the market in competi- 
tion with apples from the commercial 
growing sections. 


Secure All Available Information— 
Only those who will give the proper study 
to the requirements for successful apple 
growing should undertake to make the 
apple a source of another pay day on 
the farm. Fall and winter is the proper 
time for setting the trees. Those inter- 
ested should secure bulletins from the 
county agent on apple culture and make 4 
careful study of them. Secure nursery- 
men’s catalogs, as these often contain 
a great deal of worth while information 
in addition to discussions of varieties, 
prices, ett. By carefully reading The 
Progressive Farmer each week through- 
out the year, definite information as to 
how to handle and care for the apple 
orchard will be found, but a careful 
reading of bulletins and other literature 
is highly advisable, because apple grow- 
ing cannot’ be made profitable if it is 
handled in a haphazard manner. There- 


most highly desirable. 
Supply Home Needs and Nearby 


in a section where apples are grown on 4a 


to go into the business on a large scale to 
ship to distant markets. The growing of 
enough for home use and to supply the 
nearby markets is what the general 
farmer, or amateur, should look to if 
this matter. And I want to repeat, 
only those who will give very serious 
thought and study to the requirements 
necessary for success in apple culture, 
should undertake it.' The growing 
apples is not a difficult matter, but ‘t 
requirements for success must be met 
it is to prove profitable, 


cussed the possibilities in peach grow g 





as the next.t in our “pay day” 
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fore, considerable reading and study is ~ 


Market.— Only when\ one is located | 


commercial scale would it be advisable ~~ 


Editor’s Note—Next week will be dis- 
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OF FLORIDA HAS 
NEW RADIO STATION 


TATION WRUF, the state of: Flor- 

jda’s new radio broadcasting station 
located at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, went on the air October 1 
with regular agricul. 
tural programs. 

From 10:10 to 
10:20 eastern stan- 
dard time each 
morning from Mon- 
day through Friday, 
is devoted to topics 
of interest to farm 
women in the home- 
makers’ hour. At 
this time will be 
broadcast Aunt Sammy’s daily house- 
keepers’ chats from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and special 
talks prepared by members of the state 
home demonstration department at Talla- 
hassee. 

From 1:15 to 1:30 each afternoon ex- 
cept Sunday a program of interest to 
farmers will be put on the air. Material 
for this program will be supplied by the 
College of Agriculture, including the Ex- 
periment Station and the Agricultural 
Extension Division, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The following proposed schedule of 
daily subjects will be carried out for the 
present at 1:15 each afternoon :— 

Menday—Farm crops and livestock. 

Tuesday—Poultry and dairying. 

Wednesday—Special farm talks. 

Thursday—Horticulture. 

Friday—Agricultural economics, farm man- 
agement, farm engineering, and forestry. 

Seturday—Questions and Answers. These 
will be actual questions received and answer- 
ed by the Experiment Station and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division. 

Until November 11 WRUF will broad- 
cast on a wave length of 202.6 meters or 
1480 kilocycles; after that date it will 
use a wave length of 204 meters or 1,470 
kilocycles. 

For points in Florida west of- River 
Junction, where central standard time ap- 
plies, these programs will be just one 
hour earlier than time mentioned here. 


J. FRANCIS COOPER. 
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| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 
j 





= ORE -important than all the elec- 

tions that will be held in the next 
10 years is a program of community de- 
velopment for Jackson and Butts Coun- 
ty,” says the editor of The Jackson (Ga.) 
Progress-Argus. In another place he 
mentions a certain definite objective to 
drive toward. Says he :— 

“Georgia needs thousands of cattle on more 
hills and more cattle on thousands of hills. 
Both dairy and beef cattle are a good bet in 
this state of favored climate, long grazing 
Season, and natural advantages.” 

The same editor is of the opinion that 
now is the time to begin putting the 
Cattle on the thousand hills. On the 
Same page with the above statement he 
Printed this :— 

“This fall and winter ought to see a tre- 
mendous growth in the dairy industry 
throughout Middle Georgia. With the cotton 
crop short and the hay and forage crop good, 
it is an opportune time to get a few good 
dairy cows and start a steady cash income.” 


From South Georgia and The Moultrie 
Observer comes a similar observation. 
It tells of progress-as follows :— 3 
“South Georgia is just beginning to get into 
the livestock business. There will be more 
ght given to livestock in the next 12 
months than we have had during any pre- 
Viows year. ‘ 
“There is a ‘new thought’ in the livestock 
The old methods 
have passed away. New ideas are coming in. 
“It looked at one time as if it would be 
Recessary to bring farmers from the Middle 
st to introduce modern methods in live- 
Stock production. It doesn’t look that way 
now. Georgia farmers are taking hold. They 
are learning the value of breeding, and they 
are learning how to feed. Finally, they are 
img how to market.” 








itor of the same Moultrie’ Observer 
turned his attention from livestock to 
county: fairs and under the title “When 
Town and Country Meet,” published 
these words of praise :— 

“At these gatherings neighbor meets neigh- 
bor, hired man meets employer and the local 
business man meets farmer customers on the 
neutral ground of mutual interest and friend- 
ly coéperation, leading to a closer relation- 
ship between individuals and between town 
and country. 

“Such gatherings help dispel the old idea 
that the city limits are the boundary line 
between farm and trading center. The result 
is a closer spirit of codperation between 
farmers and townspeople, and a spirit of 
friendliness which in effect extends the city 
limits to imelude the entire trading area. 


‘Throw away the city limits and prosper,’ is 
the slogan which has proved its worth in 
countless communities.” 

Home-grown nitrogen, like home- 
grown feed, is nearly always the cheaper. 
In this connection the editor of The 
Southern Democrat _ (Oneonta, Ala.) 
says :-— 

“The farmers in this country find that it 
pays to use nitrate of soda but they will find 
in the long run sowing vetch is miore profit- 
able and many farmers in this county are re- 
sorting to this method of soil improvement.” 

Those who can realize the value of 
family protection when it may be needed 
most should rejoice at reading this in 
The Wiregrass Farmer (Ashburn, Ga‘): 


“Announcement was made by the Georgia 


a 


(041. A, TD 


Cotton. Growers’ Association that by special ~ 
with an established insurance” 
company, its members can secure life insur- 7 
To secure this © 
special low rate 75 per cent of the member- 7 
ship will have to apply, when the policies | 


arrangement 


ance at special low rates. 


will be issued without a special examination. 


This is a feature of codperation that will af- 7 


ford protection to the families of the codps, 


which they will no doubt take full advantage | 


of. The association does not make itself finan- 
cially liable, but secures the policies for its 
membership as an inducement to keep them 
loyal. Good investment.” 


' [= ) 


GOUTHERN yellow pine trees will — 
nn 


grow large enough in 20 to 25 years 
to make framing lumber and to produce 
turpentine, : 
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The Trade Mark 


Every purchaser of work clothing prefers garments that will deliver a 
full measure of service, that represent the most for your money and are clean 
But due to the un-American system of con- 
tracting prison laber, which still exists in some states, you cannot always be 
sure of getting well made, high quality, long wearing, clean work garments 
unless you demand the Union Label. 


and free from contamination. 


r Protection! 


Union workers and their employers have a reputa- 
tion to uphold and the highest standards of workman- 


ship to maintain. 


you buy look for this 


UNION LABEL 


They sew the UNION LABEL 
on each garment for your protection against the pos- 
sible dangers that lurk in prison-made garments and 
as an absolute guarantee of skilled workmanship, 
service, safety and complete satisfaction. 


Before 
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Patronize Merchants Who Sell 
Union Made Work Clothing 


In every community there are dependable merchahts who strive to give 
you the most for your money. ‘They are tax-payers, good citizens and work 
They sell only the products of free labor, 
deserve your patronage and can prove to you that there is no economy in 


for the country’s up-building. 


buying prison-made garments. 


Beware of Prison Made 
Work Garments! 


The country is flooded with work clothes made in 


prisons under unspeakable conditions. 


garments are never labeled as such. The prison labor 
contractors know that such an admission would wipe 
their goods from the market because the public would 
For that reason, prison- 
made garments are either unbranded or marked to imi- 


not purchase such merchandise. 


tate the products of free labor. 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to avoid 
the purchase of prison-made work garments—and that 
is to look for and demand the UNION LABEL. 
pay you in added value, health protection, longer wear, 


economy and satisfaction. 
Play Safe— 
DEMAND 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 
It takes you behind Prison 
Walls and exposes the 

siti 
Prison-Made Work Gar 
ments. 


MAILED FREE! 





















THE UNION LABEL! 






Prison-made 


It will 












of Safety and 


Sh 


| Prisoners Should Be 


Employed 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in fair- 
ness to free labor and industry they should be used in 
making goods for state use and in occupations that will 
train them to properly fit into the economic system after 
they have been freed. Under the contract labor system, 
the.contractors, and not the state or the prisoners, profit 
from the prisoners’ laber, Fourteen states have already 
recognized the injustice of the contract prison labor sys- 
tem and do not permit prison-made goods to come into 
competition with the products of free labor and enter- 
prise. All other states should follow this leadership, 


Write to your SENATORS and 


CONGRESSMEN! 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America : 


Chicago Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 










New York 
621 Bible an 
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“overhead” in 
a bag of 


FEED 


~makers of 


t’s easy to see how ‘‘milling cost’’ 
affects the value of your feed dollar. 


Expense is Jow only when volume is 

. Pratt mass production saves on 

expense and puts the saving into better 
ingredients. 

There’s mighty little difference between 
the selling price of Pratt feeds and the 
actual cost of ingredients. Because we 
add but a fraction of the milling expense 
required where production is smaller. 
The Ford idea of mass production applied 
to poultry feed. 

The animal protein in PRATTS 
BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH— 
buttermilk, meat scrap and fish meal— 
are the finest that money can buy. The 





Who puts more 


POULTRY 



























corn meal, bran, middlings, feeding oat 
meal, measure up to a standard rigidly 
maintained for 57 years. 

Nothing takes the place of these 
ingredients, proportioned as Pratts do it, 
if you are feeding for the lowest cost per 


dozen eggs. 


Regardless of changing 


market prices, Pratts formula is sever 
varied! These ingredients are always 
present in higher proportions for less 
money than in any other feed you can buy. 

See your dealer. If he doesn’t handle 
Pratts write us. In replying, we'll send 
you evidence from your own locality on 
the efficiency of Pratt Mashes—America’s 


Quality Feed Line. 


PRATT FOOD CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTERMILK 


LAYING MASH 


GROWING MASH’ BABY CHICK FOOD 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind Pratt products 


AMERICA’S QUALITY FEED LINE 








These carload distributors guarantee Pratts 


NORTH CAROLINA _ Buxton-White Seed Co. 
1. itt iene & Son, Elizabeth City, N. & 


shore, N. C. 
Sloan Feed & Fertilizer Cherryvil 








. Co., 
tack in, N.C. lotte, 
a tieion trey Ce., Blanton Grocery Co., 
Spruce Pine, N. C Morganton, N. C. 
W. Jefferson Produce Co., J. H. Stepp & Co., 
W. Jefferson, N. C. Hendersonville, N. C. 
Pledmont Feed & Seed Southern Feed Co., 
Co., Hamlet, N. C. 
Winston Salem, N.C. Sterling Store Co., 
Talley & Baugham, Inc., Franklinton, N. C. 
wee Ps > “ae N.C 
Mirnemasvitie, NC. W. 3. Kirkham Seed Co., 
A. Blanton Grocery Co., Wiimington, N. C. 
. N.C. 
Rink’s Store, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Salisbury, N. C. Mr. R. P. Turner, 
. G. Weeks & Co., Greer, S. 
: ie Mount, N. C mr arlon ach, 
Px Sons reenv . C, 
Raleigh, N.C. "Carrell Foote Groe. Co., 
when WO.” mn RB. Baker 
Ane Wixtay aved Co, “ietbety BE 
ue gre ee Cc. Farmers Whee. & Retall 
6 . N.C. Florence, 8. C. 


Brabham Seed Co., 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Woodruff & Cantrell, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


VIRGINIA 
Winchester Seed Co., 
Winchester, Va. 
T. W. Wood & Sons, 
Richmond, Va. 
Mr. W. Grossman & Son, 


ine. 
Petersburg, Va. 


8. D. Scott & Co., 
orfelk, Va. 
8. D. Seott & . 
mouth, Va. 
S. D. Scott & Co., 
Berkley, Va. 
Weaver Produce . 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 
Mr. J. B. Fanney, 
N k, Va. 
Va. Seed & Feed Co., 
burg, 





Glen Al ¥ 

Glen Allen, Va. 

Allegheny Milling Co., 
Covington, Va. 


Vance Company, 
Chilhowe, Va. 

Bristol Seed &- Grain Co., 
Bristol, Va. 

Marion Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Marion, Va. 

Vanee Supply Co. 
Abingdon, Va. 

J. M. Parr, 
Honaker, Va. 

J. _M. Bioxom Co., 
Bioxom, Va. 


GEORGIA 
Georgia Seed Store, Ine., 
Macon, Ga. 


Greene Brothers, 
Canton, Ga. 

Mr. B. B. Kirkland, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Lewis H. Cottongim, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Buckhead Seed Store, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

ALABAMA 

Mr. W. H. MeMurray, 

Roanoke, Ala. 


If your dealer is not listed write us, as there are hundreds of loyal Pratt dealers 
.who bay less than car lots whose name does not appear in this listing. ' 






MALL, immature, slow-growing pul- 
lets will not develop into profitable 
layers. Such birds and all birds show- 
ing weak vitality should be disposed: of 
at once. Do not keep 
and feed out weak- 


lings regardless of 
quality of parent 
stock or cost. A 


weak bird is a lia- 
bility at any time. 
Few poultrymen ap- 
preciate this fact 
and cull as heavily 
as they should. 


Cull Old Stock.— 
Old birds that have laid out and are 
molting heavily will stay out of produc- 
tion for several months. It will not pay 
to keep them unless they are exceptional 
birds and are wanted for breeding pur- 
poses next year. Maximum profits can 
be obtained in the poultry business 
only when workers are kept and the 
poorer individuals are marketed as soon 
as production has ceased. Only 50 per 
cent. ofthe layers should be kept the 
second year unless they are very excep- 
tional stock. Where fair or poorer stock 
is kept a much greater per cent should 
be disposed of. 

Pullet Care.— This year’s pullets 
should be brought into production any 
time between now and November 15. 
Unless good production is obtained be- 
fore cold weather starts it will be diffi- 
cult to bring on production. 

Place pullets in laying quarters as soon 
as they are ready to lay and keep laying 
.mash before them all the time. At the 
same time feed all the scratch grain that 
birds will eat at night. Scratch grain 
should be heavy with corn, milo, or other 
carbohydrate feeds. Pullets should be in 
good flesh before starting to lay and 
should be so fed that proper weight and 
surplus fat will be continued. 

Pullets placed in fhe laying houses 
should be confined several days in order 
that they will become accustomed to and 
contented with the new home. For the 
first few nights birds should be made to 
rest on the roosts and not be allowed to 
roost in the nests, on feed hoppers or 
other places. After several days birds 
can be allowed out after noon. 





J. H. WooD 


Lights Minimize or Prevent Molt.— 
Pullets that have been in production for 
some time are inclined or likely to molt 
as the days become shorter. By placing 
birds under artificial lights and thereby 
lengthening the day the molt can be pre- 
vented or at least minimized. Lights 
should be started for short periods and 
the days gradually lengthened. It is im- 
perative that consumption of scratch feed 
be increased when lights are used. 


Lights and Hens.—Hens can be hur- 
ried through the molt and brought quick- 
ly back into production if lights are used 
intelligently. Such birds will make good 
records as layers and profit makers pro- 
ducing market eggs but will be poor 
breeders. I would not advise placing this 
coming season’s breeders under lights be- 
fore the breeding season. 

“Black Leaf 40” Efficient Delouser. 
—Birds should be deloused as soon as 
moved to the laying quarters. One of 
the simplest, easiest, and most effective 
methods is to use “Black Leaf 40.” This 
material can ‘be applied as follows: 
Punch two holes in the top of can con- 
taining black leaf 40. Pass can along 
roosting poles pouring material onto 
roost. The entire roost should be so 
treated. This material should be applied 
just before birds go to roost, and all 
body lice should be dead in a few hours. 
Care must be taken to see that all birds 
roost on poles, otherwise lice will remain 





on outside birds. Such birds would be 
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By J. H. WOOD, 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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Poultry Hints for October™ 


Have You Culled Out the Poor Stock Yet? 





a source of supply for a re-infestation 
of the whole flock. One pound of black 
leaf 40 should treat roosting space 
enough for 200 birds. 

Green Feeds.— Green feeds are an 
essential part of the ration for all ages 
at all seasons. It is advisable to plan 
now so that an abundance of green feed 
will be available all winter. Oats, rye, 
wheat or other cereals can be planted for 
winter grazing. In localities where oats 
are likely to be winter-killed, rye or 
wheat should be used. 


In addition to pasture crops, it is a 
good plan to plant other crops that can 
be brought to the birds. Rape, cabbage, 
or collards make good green feed. Rape 
should be planted immediately and on 
ground that is heavily fertilized, espe-_ 
cially with stable manure. If crop is 
to be harvested and brought to the birds 
it should be planted in rows so that culti- — 
vation will be easy. 

Feeding Sulphur—The feeding ‘ of 
sulphur to poultry seems to be worth 
while. -The writer believes in feeding it 
in the mash ration at all times. Where 
sulphur is used throughout the year, from 
¥% to 1 per cent of the mash should be 
used. It is advisable to feed sulphur 
heavier at this season in case constant ” 
feeding has not been practiced. From 
two to three pounds of sulphur to each © 
100 pounds of mash at this season will 
tend to prevent chickenpox, or at least 
minimize the attack. 

Crowding.—Do not crowd birds in 
the laying house. It will pay to enlarge 
the house or else sell some birds rather’ 
than to crowd roosting quarters. Crowd- 
ing causes colds, roup and _ incidentally 
many other diseases. 

Visit Exhibits—The fair season is 
on. Every farmer should visit the poul- 
try shows and exhibits. Every exhibit 
will bring out some worth while manage- 
ment problem. Compare your birds with 
the ones winning in the show. ’ 


| TURKEY RAISING ON SHARES | 


READER writes for a plan for 
raising turkeys on shares. 

It is very hard to set forth a definite 
division of profits in a partnership such 
as the one you mention: However, I be- 
lieve that you can divide the profits about 
as follows: Where one party furnishes 
the turkeys, and the other party furnish- 
es the feed and the labor, I believe that 
these three items should constitute a di- 
vision. In other words the turkeys are 
the capital that is being put up by one* 
party while the feed and labor might be 
considered as the capital that is put up 
by the other party. 

If the first party puts up $150 worth 
of turkeys, and the second puts up $100 








' 


worth of feed and $50 worth of labor, © 





* 















they could well split even on the project Be 


I think this would be about. as fair @ 





method of getting at the profit division, ~ 


as possible. 


I would suggest that simple accounts g 


be kept, first setting forth the value of 
the turkeys put up by one party, 

then keeping account of the feed furnish 
ed by the other, together with the amount 
of labor needed, and at the end of the 


season, add up the entire cost of turkeys © 


feed, and labor, and divide the profits @ 
proportion to the amount of feed and 
labor used on one hand, and the turkeys 
invested on the other. In other words, if 
it is found at the end of the year that 
$300 has been spent in turkeys, feed 
labor, and one man spent $100 for the 
turkeys and the other spent $200 for fe - 
and labor, then the first man would ge 
one-third and the second two-thirds. a 
iE, N. HOLMGRE 
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SUMMARY OF GEORGIA’S 
1928 TOBACCO CROP 


EORGIA has just finished selling her 
largest tobacco crop. With the week 
ending September 10, the total sales. for 
the season were 85,643,744 pounds. The 
average price was 
$12.78 per hundred 
pounds, and the total 
value of the crop 
$10,947,200. Slightly 
less. than 3,000,000 
pounds of the tobacco 
sold on the Georgia 
markets was grown 
outside the state. 
gc. westsrook The quality of the 
tobacco put on sale 
the last two weeks was poor and pulled 
the average price down for the season. 

The 1928 crop exceeded the 1927 crop, 

which is the second largest crop, by 
: 25% million pounds. But the big crop 
e 3 this year sold for about $400,000 less 
n than the 1927 crop. 
i Now we come to the much discussed 
question of why tobacco sold for much 
lower prices than it did last year. Some 
people have attributed the lower prices 
to poor quality, some to overproduction, 
and others to less demand for tobacco 
and there are still others who think that 
the low prices were due to a combination 
of all of the causes mentioned. 

It is not always easy to analyze cor- 
rectly such a complicated situation. We 
have discussed the matter with a good 
many of the buyers and others who are 
in position to know and compare this 
year’s crop with last year’s crop. A sum- 
mary of the opinions of these men is that 
Georgia’s crop this year was of better 
quality than the 1927 crop. The leaf was 
smaller, but the quality of the crop as a 
whole was not bad. The character of 
most of the weed indicated that it had 
been grown with much care. 

Assuming that the above statements 
are true, the question comes up, “Why the 
difference in prices?” Of the various 
reasons for lower prices we would list 
| first, wet tobacco, tobacco too high in 
order. It is conservatively estimated that 
the lack of sufficiently tight pack houses 
cost Georgia tobacco farmers $5,000,000 
this year. Many farmers lost more than 
enough this year from this cause to have 
built good storage houses. Much to- 
| bacco that was of good quality when 
: taken out of the curing barns brought a 
: : ‘ low price on the market, because it was 

stored in houses that were too open for 
the very rainy season we had. 
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Another reason for lower prices is the 
large crop. The size of the bright to- 
bacco crop has increased rapidly for the 
last five years. It now appears that the 
Saturation point has been reached. In our 
opinion, further expansion of bright to- 
bacco acreage would be very unwise. 


Some individuals and organizations 
who have financed this; year’s crop are 
Somewhat discouraged with the showing 
that has been made. However, our faith 
in the golden weed has not weakened. 
When our farmers can come through 
such a season of adverse weather with as 
g00d a crop as they produced, I think 
tobacco is bound to remain an important 
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. P 4 , ; 
Part of South Georgia agriculture. Cer- ‘ ’ 
tainly we will plant fewer acres next ») 
~ year, as many farmers should. Certain OW oO is our CO $ 
= favorable sections will discontinue a ad oa 
. FF toba Z . want to show how Thousands farmers te their See De Siete a on stock 
4 th ge and they should ; and “ae great D : ‘ = make agreements, order goods—yet they use pen : and ink and ae not oa. oat 
any tight pack houses will be built for | the pigs—drive out worms, save feed and get | § How often this slack, easy way of doing business leads to future trouble! 
Next year’s crop.» With these revisions | 2088 to market in lesstime. To prove it— Use a Corona typewriter always for business as well as personal writing of every 
kind. Keep carbon copies of what you write. Such port are clear, legal evidence 


we predict that if Georgia has a normal 
Stason, she will produce a_ successful 
. Srop of tobacco next year. Studies which 
we made while in Europe this summer 
Stem to indicate an increased preference 
for American tobaccos. This is encour- 
aging, because it means a larger market 
for our crop. 
E. C. WESTBROOK, 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


at 


in case of suit. 
Corona is a practical, efficient, modern writing machine, built to last, to stand _ 
hard use and to do good work. 









L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
708% East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y: 
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and youll choose 
this plant / 


F you were a mechanical or electrical engineer 
there is little doubt about which Home 
t Plant you would buy. You would investi- 
gate the numerous exclusive features of this Fair- 
banks-Morse plant and your mechanical instinct 
and knowledge would translate them immedi- 
ately into terms of low cost, steady, flickerless 
light for years to come. You would appreciate the 
sound design and precision manufacturing which 
make this the finest light plant that modern en- 
gineering skill has yet produced. 





There is Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment that will furnish 
running water for any home 
regardless of source of water 
or kind of power available. 


The complete unit shown 
above costsonly $70 cash, f.o.b. 
factory complete with motor 
for 60 cycles or direc tcurrent 
and will furnish 210-gal. per 
hour. There is also a 420 gal. 
per hour size at $100—both 


. But fortunately you don’t have to be an en- 
sizes for use where source of 


gineer to appreciate the Fairbanks-Morse Home 

















Light Plant. We have written a booklet which 
goes into the details of its design and construc- 
tion. A booklet which explains the actual ad- 
vantages gained by Fairbanks-Morse design and manufacturing methods. It tells 
you of the extra service you can expect from this plant. We have prepared this 
booklet so that you might prepare yourself for an actual demonstration of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Plant at your dealer’s. We ask that you read this booklet before 
buying any plant. We will gladly send a copy on request. Use the coupon today! 
You won’t be obligated. . 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 
28 branches at your service throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home - Light ‘Plants 


Every Line a Leader’’ 


water is not over 22 feet below 
the unit. 













Fairbanks-Morse Products 
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' Please send your booklets on (] Home Light Plants (). Home Water Systems. ‘ 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable S . 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
W taste If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed ‘an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss*results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation jn our advertising columns. We cannot try,to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land “before purchasing. 

The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 

Birmingham) Ala. — Raleigh, N.C. Louisville, Ky. . Memphis, Tenn. _ Dallas, Texas 
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Incidents and Accidents Along 


The Road to N’Guigmi 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 












- HAT in the blazing sands is all 

that racket?” growled Jim the 
morning after the miracle of our New 
Year’s Eve dash into Maine Soroa, 
French Wést Africa. 

I peeked out through one of the firing 
niches in the -thick mud walls of our 
bedroom. There, just inside the gates of 
the fort, stood our motorcycles, battered 
old “Rough” and “Tumble,” under a mili- 
tary guard. A black-corporal and four 
clicking franc-tireurs, all uniformed in 
the same bare feet and short carbines, 
marched their post, proud as so many 
paladins guarding the beard of Allah. 

And there wete the worshippers, the 
curious crowds who had come to see, actu- 
ally to gaze upon the supernatural “tuff 
tuffs” that had carried the white “Mary- 
kins” to Maine Soroa. The entire court- 
yard was full, from the safidy sanctum- 
sanctorum where the motorcycles were 
parked to the big front gates in the outer 
wall of the fort. 


FLOOD AND WILSON’S. BAGGAGE 
TRAVELING BY CAMEL 


A sentry posted at our door apparently 
had heard Jim’s feeble show of interest 
and concluded that the distinguished visi- 
tors were about to be up. He sped 
away through the sand. Two or three 
drew aside the mat hanging down over 
our doorway and pattered in.with a tray 
of tea and hot milk and fresh buttered 
toast. I got Jim up with that. We dress- 
ed and went out to see what it was all 
about. 

The bristling little French command- 
ant hurried over to shake hands, the in- 
violable ceremony in French territory 
whenever meeting anyone for the first 
time each day. 

“Ts this a hangover from their celebra- 
tion last night?” ventured Jim. “New 
Year’s must be a big holiday here.” 

“These people don’t even know it’s 
New Year’s,” laughed the’ Commandant. 
“That is all on your account. This whole 
‘corner of Africa has turned out to wel- 
come you. The only difference between 
Lindbergh's reception in France and yours 
here in French West Africa is that there 
are more people in France.” 

The celebration continued there before 
the gates of that French fort for two 
days and the greater part of the two 
night’ that we.were there waiting for 
our .oxen to arrive with the gasoline and 
other baggage. One rich young Emir 
with a company of gray-bearded sages, 
and a Sabaoth of wives and warriors, 
rode sixty miles on two or three relays 
of horses to reach Maine Soroa before 
the “tuff tuff” machines would leave. 

The third day our cattle arrived. They 
had been on the road four days and it 
would take another three days for them 












bias © | 
to return. And the total bill for the two 
oxen and two men for the seven days was 
20 francs, or about one good Americag 
dollar. 

That afternoon we loaded our gasoline 
and spare motofcycle parts, canned food 
and everything we wouldn't need for the ~ 
next four days onto three fast cainels 
and started them off. They were bound 
for N’Guigmi, 165 miles eastward, on the 
north shore of Lake Chad. Then we 
crammed ourselves with one last big 
meal at the fort, bade the two French. 
men and the adjutant’s wife goodbye ande 
started out ourselves. ; 
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“There are two or three chances to go 
wrong on the last 60 miles ° into” 
N’Guigmi,” warned the accommodating 
commandant. “I'll wire the captain at 
N’Guigmi and he’ll send a horseman out 
to meet you at Toumour and guide you 
along.” He would have sent a detach- 
ment of cavalry'to convoy us all the way 


i A i Se 





if he’d thought they could keep up with 
us. He did send a lithe black runner 
along with us for the first 20 miles out 
of Maine Soroa. Where the going was 
good we carried him, where it was bad he 
walked, and where very bad he pushed. 
The first day we reached Boudoum, 20> 
miles closer to the Red Sea. Only 2,65257 
miles more to go! Erom Boudoum prae ~ 
tically all the way to Lake Chad we fok 7 
lowed in the general direction of a river” 
valley and, while there was° plenty of | 
sand, it was not the barren desert that 
we had so much of the time. 
About noon of the second day oufgy) 
trail divided in so. many places we were) | 
hopelessly lost. There was a vast, 
swamp on one side and a tangle of bus 
on the other. Somewhere, a _ hundré 
miles or so to the east, lay N’Guigmiy 
and we knew the names of a half-doze 
villages along the route: There were 
scores of paths winding about through? 
the trees and wet lowlands, but no singlt 
trail that looked as though it could 
trusted. We held a council of war ai 
eventually drove back to a little 
village whose population we had frig 
ened into the bush a mile or so before 
Not a soul among, them could speak. 
French. We knew only one word 68 
their language and that was. “Hein 
meaning “Is this the road to—?” 
could only point along the several trait 
and say “Heinya N’Guigmi?” “Heinya 
Toumour?” “Heinya, N’Gubuuleraif 
Then when they became the most excited 
and pointed to a certain trail, we assu 
ed it was the right roa¢l. a 
At this, village, however, we selected 


(Continued on page 21) 
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iF Conic mets 
hundreds of miles of tramping— 


d fam Hood Red Short is built to hug heel and 
instep—to conform to the foot and leg lines and 
so move with the foot—not chafe against it. 


For men who must trudge their daily miles — that’s 
comfort! 


Heavy duty tire tread soles for many seasons’ wear. 
Uppers of the red rubber that only Hood seems to 
know how to build — non-checking — non-cracking. 
The Hood Red Boot is a man’s boot for toughest 


going. 





Made also with hip, sporting and storm king tops. 


The Red Boot is built by the makers of that famous 
red rubber 4 buckle—the Kattle King. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 








| RUBBER FOC Ri | CANVAS SHOES [| PNEUMATIC TIRES [ | SOLID TIRES | | HEELS - SOLES - TILIN 
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CHEAP PAINT ISNT 
CHEAP AT ALL 
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serve: 
UST because“cheap” paint islow-priced one of these three. That is why this In only five years you very likely pay for i 
paint doesn’t mean it saves youmoney. famous paint covers more wall space per _two or three repaintings. Rais 
Far from it. For as sure as it is low-in- gallon and gives more years of service SWP wears and wears. It saves you the gp 
price, it is “low” in covering capacity, and beauty—why it is the lowest-cost paint _ cost of repainting two, three or more times kept 
“low” in wearing ability, even “low” in on the wall. in that five year period. And that is the ct 

] i . ° ° ee, u 

mek = peepee ee ee : Formula only one item onan eaetony Sy Sar ae peeing pee. yy 

Any “cheap” paint is skimped in mak- i i la a le Tally 
ing. Money must be saved by “cheap” Many have tried to imitate fine old SWP. tt Ait y : ae The 
materials and “cheap” manufacture. And The formula has been openly printed for Before you do ee se re bling 
that means a terribly costly paint when _years. But don’t let any imitation mislead local Gherwin-Williome dealer, Paint —. 
you try to put it on the wall. you. A house paint is no better than the Headquarters. : He will give poe ae ae usual 
On the other hand, good old SWP ingredients in it. Even a good formula ™ate on materials ior an SWwr job. Com- any 
House Paint—the finest that money can can’t make up for poor quality materials P@Te the cost with a cheap job. F a 4 E 
buy—costs you less by the square foot— and unskilled mixing. the EB! PO Zing costs you will need with the . the fe 
| _ less by the year—and gives you a beauti- SWP covers nearly half again as much cheap "job. Remember that SWP is the 0 
\ ful, rich-looking job in the bargain. Here _ wall space. Seven gallons will do a better economical paint. . se _ 
: is why:— = job on an average house, than The same facts a6 =e of all “cheap it it. 
a The right formula—fine — amg) eleven gallons of “cheap” paints fon eutueiaey ow tatncions, alse var: . ae 
‘ quality materials—and care- WL eA paint. This four gallon dif- shes, lacquers and enamels. They always ie 
. ful, expert mixing are re- ‘4 PRODUCTS ference makes SWP and re more expensive in the long run. little 
quired for fine house paint. ‘ “cheap” paint cost practically if you do not know Toes noatene Sher- ae . 
' Any one of these qualities the same at the very start. win-Williams dealer, write us. We will theria 
> alone is not But wait a season! The dif- gladly send his name, also Ser of Sher it te 
)  enough—ittakes ference in durability shows  Win-Williams F orm P ee, Guide. It | start, 
all three. up. The “cheap” paint is ves costly mistakes in painting. 2 

H SWP House peeling, cracking, fading. THE SHERWIN-WIL LIAMS Co. that 
q Paint is far SU- Aftera brieflife your“cheap” Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World ef 
| perior in every paint job must be done over. CLEVELAND, OHIO so th: 
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By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





Six Hints for Health and Happiness 
in October 


F YOU have a woodlot put up 
a lot of bird houses—try fo induce the 
pirds to stay as long as possible, for they 
destroy weed seeds and insects, Weeds 
destroy crops and in- 
sects carry diseases, 
Every farmer should 
do his. best to pro- 
tect bird life and in- 
duce birds. to stay as 
long as possible, be- 
fore migrating far- 
ther south. : 
2: Stop up all those 
DR. REGISTER rat’ holes in the 
barn. Destroy the 





rats you have and keep them out of your 


storage houses. Rats carry diseases as 
well as destroy crops and foods that are 
housed for the, winter. 

3. You will be going to community, 
county and state fairs, during the month 
of October. Insist that food and_ drink 
at these fairs be handled in a clean and 
sanitary manner. Refuse to patronize 
food stands. that are run in an unsanitary 
way. Buy no food that is exposed. to 
flies and dust. Buy no drinks that are 
served in glasses. Insist on paper cups. 
Danger of disease lurks in the glass that 
everybody: uses. Dipping them in water 
after each serving does not clean the 
glass; but simply spreads, the saliva, 
germs and filth more evenly over the 
glass. Refuse all drinks except those 
served in paper cups and you will soon 
get what you call for—clean food and 
drink, dispensed in a cleanly. manner. 

Raise a strong protest if-the fair au- 
thorities do not maintain clean toilets 
and plenty of them. Toilets can be 
kept clean and they should be. There 
should be plenty of places on the fair 
grounds to wash the hands and plenty 
of paper towels. All garbage should be 
put in fly-proof garbage cans and emptied 
daily, or more often if needed. 

There is nothing better than_a bub- 
bling fountain for drinking purposes. 
These can be bought at reasonable figures. 

The fair invites people to attend, and 
usually charges an entrance fee. Every 
visitor is entitled. to a clean fair in 
every respect. 


4. Before you and the family attend 
the. fair, better get vaccinated against 
smallpox, especially if you have never 
been vaccinated. If .it has been over 
seven years since you were vaccinated, 
it would be well to be vaccinated again. 
If it does not take, no harm is done; if 
it does take, it shows that you needed it 
and therefore good is done. 


If you are going to take the baby and 
little ones under six years of age, better 
have the health officer, or your doctor 
give them toxin-antitoxin to prevent diph- 
theria. Of course it takes 30 to 60 days 
for antitoxin to prevent diphtheria, after 
it is given, but it will be a good time to 
Start, and there is no time better than the 
present. 


5. October is a good month to fix up 
that leaky old fly-infested toilet that 
disgraces your back premises. Put it in 
g00d shape before you attend the fair, 
so that you can tell your neighbors about 
it. In fact you will enjoy the fair more, 
because you have finished a job that you 
have been putting off a Jong time. 


6. If your child carries his lunch to 
school, try to give him a nice, attractive, 
and appetizing lay-out. If you put 
the lunch up in a bucket, make a large 
number of small holes in the side of the 
vessel, in order to have air circulation. 
If this is not done, the lunch will become 


“damp and soggy. If he comes home to 


lunch, have something nice and hot’ for 
him to eat. Do not forget a bottle of milk 


_ ‘tor the school. lunch. 





























HERE was a time when 

a man bought a tractor 

to use with his horses; 
today he buys a McCormick- 
Deering Farmall Tractor to 
use instead’of horses—and 
word comes to us often that 
the Farmall plan is doing more 
for farm profit and farm hap- 
piness than horses and hired 
labor could ever hope to do. 
Every new horseless farm— 
and there are already hundreds 
—offers new proof that this 
new farm power idea is a 
profit builder. The word of 
success travels fast, with the 
result that Farmalls are being 
put to work everywhere in 
rapidly ‘ncreasing numbers. 





Trainloads East—South 
: erywhere ...That’s How Farmallis 
Are Going Onto the Farms! 


Great, long trainloads slip 
away from the big. Farmall 
Works at Rock Island, Illinois, 
to all points of the compass. 
Even so, it has been difficult 
to keep up with the cry for 
more Farmalls. 


With all indications point- 
ing to an even heavier demand 
next year, it becomes the part 
of wisdom to order your 
Farmail now, while the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer can 
make reasonable delivery. 


Turn your horses and mules 
into money—there’s no need 
to feed them through another 
winter—and prepare to enjoy 
the convenience and. economy 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 9f America 


(Incorporated) 


McCormick -Deering FARMALL 


—the Farmer's Greatest Helper, the Year ’round 



















of Farmall power for fall work 
and all work. The local dealer 
will show and demonstrate 
the Farmall on your own 
farm upon request. 















Mr. Butler says: 


Gentlemen: I have done all 
my work alone. Not a hired 
man. or a horse on the place 
so far, which I claim is doing 
the work of two men and two 
2-rows in planting and three 
men and three 2-rows in cul- 
tivating, and does it on one- 
half the feed expense, Must 
you ask if I am satisfied with 

my Farmall? 
(Signed) J. A. BUTLER 
Nunn, Colorado. 

July 27, 1928. 














































Chicago, Ill. 















Record Gain in 
Butter Profits 


Dairymen Who Use “Dandelion But- 
ter Color” Say It’s the Best 
Investment of All. 


The biggest creamer- 
ies in the country, who 
are most careful to ca- 
ter to the whims of the 
public, are earning rec- 
ord profits by keeping 
their butter that appe- 
tizing June color every- 
one likes. Ninety per 
cent of them are doing 
it with “Dandelion But- 
ter Color.” It’s the most 
economical and satis- 
, factory butter color 
made. Half a teaspoonful colors a gal- 
lon of cream! It doesn’t color the but- 
termilk. It’s purely vegetable and 
tasteless. Approved by all State and 
National Food Laws. Large bottles, 
only 35c¢ at all drug or grocery stores 
or write Wells and Richardson Co., 





SAMPLE B 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required, We 
supply everything—Produ Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods the most bush 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
TENN, 


Dept. J-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, 

















Inc., Burlington, Nts for a FREE 



















Our Agents | 

Promise Nothing | 
for 

Future Delivery 


tion agents of various publications 
have made all kinds of qremivan ua & 
SOEEE ceetl Ge an geaed uous 
on ag 
all such misrepresentations. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise what- 
ever for future delivery. 

This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest ts. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer 
sentative is found promising 






























































THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, October. 15—If you turn 

your starched- clothes wrong side 
out before starching, they will iron more 
easily, as no little starch particles will 
stick to the iron. 

Tuesday, October 

16.—A good way to 
use the left-over 
grits or oatmeal is 
to season while hot 
with butter, pepper 
and salt, and when 
cold shape the size 
of an egg. Fry in 
deep fat. - 
Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 17.—As the nights become chilly, the 
wise mother adds more covers to the beds 
but she leaves the windows wide open. to 
admit ‘the health-giving fresh air. 

Thursday, October 18.—Did you know 
that if you grease the edge of your rice 
boiler it will keep the rice from boiling 
over? 

Friday, October 19.—The radio artist 

’ needs all the encouragement you can give 
him, so when he or ‘she gives you any- 
thing especially pleasant or ‘helpful take 
one of those postcards and use it to tell 
of it, and remember this—do not forget 
to mail it. 

Saturday, October 20—Make some 
raisin-ginger¢cake today for the children’s 
lunches next week. Here is a good re- 
cipe :— 

Four tablespoons fat, % cup sugar, 1 large 
egg, % cup molasses, % cup sour milk, 2 cups 
flour, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
1 teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon soda, 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder, 1 cup raisins, cut and 
floured. Cream fat, sugar, and beaten egg, 
add molasses and mix well. Add milk and 
flour, a third of each at a time; in the last 
flour sift the soda and baking powder. Beat 
1 minute before folding in the cut and floured 
raisins. Bake on greased shallow pan 35 min- 
utes in moderate oven. 

Sunday, October 21—‘Don’t go hunt- 
ing for trouble, but look for success. 
You'll find what you look for, don’t look 
for distress. Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, 
don’t dream and don’t shirk, don’t think 
of your worries, but think of your work. 
The worries will vanish, the work will 
be done—no man sees his shadow who 
faces the sun.” 


NAPKINS—WISE AND OTHER- 
WISE 


HAT do you think of paper nap- 
kins?” Mrs. Jones asked Mrs. 
Hines as they sat on the Jones’ nice 
screened porch amid the ferns and flowers. 

“For some occasions,” was the reply, 
“they are life savers.” 

“That’s my opinion too,” agreed Mrs. 
Hines, “but when and how?” 

“Well, with my big family I used to 
think the liberal use of any napkins an 
extravagance and a hardship but I have 
changed my mind. I find, first, that a 
clean fresh napkin lessens the washing 
because children wipe their hands on 
something and if no napkin is handy they 
wipe them surreptitiously on their clothes. 
It’s easier to wash and iron a dozen 
napkins than one dress. What do you 
think?” 

“Your experience is mine,” declared 
Mrs. \Hines, “and napkins save the floor 
and tablecloth. I’ve found this, too, that a 
reasonably thick cotton one is best for 
everyday, family napkins whether the 
meal be eaten at home or at a picnic. I 
have soime, good, white linen napkins for 
company’ dinners and some pretty little 
green ones to match my breakfast nook 
but for everyday family use I utilize 
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TAKE IN THE FLOWERS NOW 


This Powhatan County, Virginia, flower lover and her charming young son are lifting 
some of the flowers and putting them in pots and boxes preparatory to moving them into 


the house later. 
plants within the home. 


those napkins that are made of scraps, 
and these are mostly a good grade of soft 
colored cotton.” 

“How ‘scraps’?” 
Jones. 

“You may recollect my last summer’s 
white lawn?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I made every bit that was good 
into handkerchiefs but I used the thicker, 


interrogated Mrs. 


Nothing .adds more to winter cheer than beautiful ferns and flowering 


softer goods of*my pink dress for nap- 
kins.’ Such material absorbs the grease 
from sticky, little fingers and yields it 
in the wash.” 


“Most people recommend paper nap- 
kins for picnics,” remarked Mrs. Jones. 


“Oh, I think they are ideal for big pic- 
nies,” agreed Mrs. Hines, “but my ex- 
perience is that a cotton napkin is better 
for present comfort and future washing. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








There are few pat- 


2581—Do you like it? 
terns suitable for you who are fat, 
you who are thin, you who are 16 


or 60. It is lovely in aesoft brown 
silk with gold belt and buttons. The 
stockings and shoes are tan while 
the hat is tan and brown. It’s just 
the thing for your street, school, 
church or afternoon frock. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
also 40, 42, 44, and 4 bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 .yards of 40-inch 
material. We are glad to aid you 
with your dressmaking problems. 


3044—In this day of shoxt skirts and auto- 
mobiles every woman! should wear 
bloomers. They are modest and com- 
fortable. This style has a shaped 
yoke which adds to one’s slender ap- 
pearance. A firm brassiere is a good 
foundation for a good fitting dress 








and graceful outline. This style is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and@42 inches bust measure, Size 
3% reqnires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


2548—And this is a beautiful pattern for 
a house or a party dress. This par- 
ticular dress is dark brown silk voile 
with a big, blue splashy pattern on 
it. If you are thin, put on the edg- 
ing of contrasting color, but if large, 
leave it off. The soft fold will con- 
ceal. the stoutness. If stout make 
the “V” at the neck a little more 
pronounced too. This is a beautiful 
pattern. These three patterns make 
a good dressmaking outfit. This pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 4, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 6 yards of binding. 








' beforehand and put in a large envelope” 


o™ a, 


“I’ve found having both a paper mm 
kin and a cloth one in the schoof 
box is a good thing and nothing ¢ 
the place of a paper napkin to line 
lunch box. The children use the “a 
for mouth and hands and a paper one to 
wipe up the crumbs. Each saves the 
other.” 

“Experience is a good teacher even 
lunch box napkins,” commented Mpg 
Jones. “The children used to put “the 
napkins in their pockets and use them 
for handkerchiefs or they laid them down. m 
and other children mistook then: for 
their own, but one time when Grang 
mother was here she put some green hems 
onto some white goods. Now there ig” 
no mistaking one’s own lunch bestia 
napkins.” . 

“Oh, I’ve made my black and white 
poka dot into lunch basket napkins, a 
have white hems. But Mrs. Grimes goes 
you even one better,” Mrs. Hines laugh. 
ed. “I’ve adopted her idea and found * 
good. She writes her initials on the cen 
ter of every napkin.” 

“T’ve an improvement even on that, T ) 
forgot to mention it. I sent 65 cents {> 
Terry-the-stamp-man for a rubber stamp 
that said in clear letters, ‘John B. —a vs: 
and believe me when I say that that stamp - 
and marking pad has paid bigger returns 
than any money I ever spent.” : 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Jones consi 
around the corner of the house with Mr ~ 
Hines, “what’s all the conversation 
about ?” 5 

“Did you ever see two women talking) 
together where it wasn’t about better | 
methods of home making?” Mrs. Jones 
laughed. “What’s yours about?” he 

“Did you ever see two farmers te 
gether,” retorted Mr. Jones with a laugh, ~ 
“that it wasn’t abouf better methods of 
farming? But what do you say to samp- 
ling some of that grape juice ice you 
made this morning?” 
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| PLANNING FOR THE CHILD'S! © 
| SCHOOL LEAFLETS 


) IS a good thing for parents to study 

right along with the children in their ~ 
school work. The children frequently 
are required to make booklets on various ~ 
subjects in English such as dogs, pets, rf 
etc. In geography they use countries” 
like England, Switzerland, Africa, and 
others. One booklet “Modern Musicians,” 

required not only their pictures but 4 
sketches of their lives. This one booklet)” 
gave me a month’s work., We all worked, | 
father, mother and the children—and it 
could have been avoided. These pictures” 

and sketches could have been collected” 

















and placed in a “school box” ready for 
use. We have one now, a long one, just” 
the size to slip under the dresser. It 
well to paint it and place-in it the ee 
ed_ inks, paste, scissors, crayons, 
water colors and keep, them there 
not in use. 

Teachers have their lessons plant 
long in advance and will give us par 
the subjects selected and algo tell us 
magazines most likely to contain the 
tures. My husband and,I find #@ 
books, or booklets rather, a wondel 
help in interesting the children in 
while literature. 


Young parents can begin their box # . 


Our teachers want pictures, pe 
them, that tell where and why things a 
so. For us to interest jourselves is 
to have the children loving their 
and getting the most dut of it. 

\CLARA B. GRIF 

Stephens County, Texas. 
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Write 
for this 


cA valuable guide for 
home preparation of 


sweet, well-flavored meats 


ERE’S a valuable booklet 

that everyone-curing meats 
at home should own .. . it tells 
the best and easiest ways of butch- 
ering . . . preparing the carcass 
... selecting various cuts ; . . and 
is of particular value for its in- 
structions on salting and curing. 


Frequently home-cured meats 
are “too salty.” This is caused by 
using salt that contains bitter im- 
purities . . . or by using salt that 
does not dissolve readily, too 
much salt being in some portions 
and not enough to thoroughly 
cure the meat in others. 


Diamond Crystal Salt, noted 
for its purity and mild flavor, is 
considered the ideal salt for cur- 
ing meats. The tiny snowy-white 
flakes dissolve quickly and pene- 
trate the meat thoroughly. Be- 
ing pure and mild the “salty” 
taste is never apparent. 


* There isa Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use—for table and 
for cooking, for canning, for but- 
ter-making and cheese-making. 


Always ask for Diamond Crys- 
tal at the store where you trade. 


Diamond Crystal Smoked Salt—re- 
quiring no smoke-house to perfectly 
cure meats——is smoked with pure 
hickory wood. Made both as com- 
plete cure, sugar, salt petre, etc., hav- 
ing been accurately blended by us 
+». or you can buy pure Diamond 
Crystal Smoked Salt and blend the 
necessary ingredients yourself. 


“The Salt thaté alt Sate” 








LHAKERSAL 
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Dtamonp Crystat Satt Co. 
Dept. 810 -, St. Clair, Mich. 

Please send me, free, the booklet, ‘How to 
Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 


Name... 
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| THE BOOK OF FASHIONS 


x OTHER, you look pretty good to 
me. What have you been doing?” 
“Why?” asked his wife with a light in 
her eyes. 
“Oh, nothing,” he answered av little 
sheepishly, “only you look more like the 
girl I married than you ever did before. 
I was just watching how neat and spry 
you were when you were taking the bis- 
cuit out of the oven.” 


A soft loving look took the place of 
merriment in Jane’s eyes as she went 
over and put her hand affectionately on 
her husband’s shoulder. “ ‘Clothes make 
the man and want of them the fellow,’” 
she quoted. 


“What do you mean?” he said, a little 
dazed. 


“I mean,” replied his wife, “that that is 
the cheapest compliment: I ever got. 
Those sweet words cost forty-five cents.” 

“Are you making fun of me or what’s 
wrong with you?” he asked. 

“Neither,” was her reply, “I sent fif- 
teen cents to The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman for its Book of Fash- 
tons. In it I learned the correct neck 
line and length of dress. I’ve changed 
both on this old kitchen. dress and be- 
hold! darling, a sweet compliment from 
you.” 

John put out his strong arm and pull- 
ed down his wife onto his knee. As she 
was straightening her hair, he said, “But 
I don’t see where the forty-five cents 
comes in.” 

“Don’t? Well, I’ve sent thirty cents 
for No. 3044, a pattern of bloomers and 
chest band that will make me look slim 
and trim; also 3396, a dress with pleated 
skirt, long sleeves, turned back revers 
and buttoned vest. Just you wait and see 
what the Fashion Book and I do in mak- 
ing over your wife.” 

“If fifteen cents has donie all this,” he 
laughed as he rose and reached for The 
Progressive Farmer, “Ill have to be 
dressing up myself to keep up with the 
thirty cents worth of improvement.” 








| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


gee of each pattern, 2) cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 
Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has 
a very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. It will help you give your 
dresses the finished appearance that means 
much to the woman who wishes to be cor- 
rectly attired. Send 15 cents today for your 
copy, addressing Fashion Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—(oprright, 1028, by | 











“A husband will take the lead if he 
has to, but. if you ever start doin’ the 
kissin’, he’ll make you do all of it.” 

“IT expected to find Ella’s house like it 
was. A woman that puts powder on in 











In designing this new 
type of heater, ALLEN 


has made possible the 
enjoyment of happy hours 
in the firelight glow with- 
out a sacrifice of the 
comfort and convenience 
that are associated only 
with modern heating. 


With its outer doors 
closed, ALLEN’S resem- 
bles a piece of beautiful 
period furniture. But 
when these doors swing 
open, you have the 
cheerfulness of dancin, 
flames. Only in the pat- 
ented ALLEN can you 
obtain this unique and 


desirable combination. 
Patent Nos. 69,731 and 
16,677. 








let of 





Send for this 
FREE Book- 
inter- 
esting facts 
about heating. 




















Parvlor = 
Furnace 


Throughout the land thousands of families 
enjoy the comforts of ALLEN heating: 
healthful moist- warm air circulated to 
every room in the house; ease of firing and 
removal of ashes; cleanliness that every 
woman appreciates. Beautiful walnut, por- 
celain enamel finish is easily duste 
polished with a rag. 


ALLEN’S 


large, 


Burns Wood 


and all other Fuels 


is especially designed (with 
double doors and oval firepot) for 


efficiency in burning wood. Thousands giv- 
ing utmost satisfaction in wood b 


sections. 
success. 


Burns other fuels with eq 
Special grates for hard or soft 


coal, Also a model to burn gas exclusively. 


Heat Radiating Fins 


Everybody wants more heat for less money. 


This exclusive ALLEN desi 
struction gives just that res 


and con- 


t. The fins 


double radiating surface of the heating 


unit thereby 
and saving 


preety increasing its capacity 
uel. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Stove Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





City 





Name 


Street or R. R 


State 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


Please send me your Booklet: “Fireside Cheer.” 
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80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records 





















dabs ain't goin’ to sweep under things.” 
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Dairyin 


His one of ins 
# South's Greatest 
4 Developments 


swam In order that the readers of this pub- 

im lication may know something of the 
wed rapid development of this basic farm 
industry in‘the Southland, the Louis- 

Am ville & Nashville Railroad herewith 
Wan, Sets forth some facts about the in- 
creased investment in dairy farming 
in the southern states. 

When the boll weevil menace struck 
the South 20 years ago, agricultural 
agents of this railroad joined with 
other agencies in urging the farmers 
A to turn to dairying and they have work- 
ed constantly for the building up of 
pastures for the production of neces- 
sary feed crops and have urged the im- 
Moa provement of herds by the acquisition 

ae of pure bred stock. 
| They have also put in much of their 

time with the individual farmer who is 
starting in the dairying business study- 
fea ing the milk supply of various sections 
aaa in relation to the location of creameries 

“7a, and large milk consuming plants. 
This railroad has, through its Im- 
i migration & Industrial Department, 
wena conducted formany years national ad- 
Ae vertising campaigns to acquaint the 
=] dairy farmers of other sections of this 
country with the advantages of the 
§ Southland, and during the last three 
years a- wonderful growth of dairy 
fq farming has resulted all the way from 

W the Ohio River to the Gulf. 
sie Today dairy plante are finding loca- 

i% tions along the lines of the Louisville & 
4 Nashville Railroad as fast as the neces- 

= sary milk supply is to be had, and this 




















a are not the only duties of a great rail- 
: road system, and its obligations to the 
public it serves are fully recognized by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 















What wressha it be worth # you to 

really pays the best Bn 
Think set i it would mean to get 15% to 20% 
more money for your furs this season. 


The American Trapper’s Magazine is just 
closing a voting contest among professional 
trappers and fur shi pers throughout the 
country) and will reveal in their October issue 
the name of the Fur House who paid the hi 
¢st prices, the name of the Fur House who 
paid setond highest prices, third, etc. 

apogee 0, A eat te tame 

e want every tra 





The Progress 























4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIR. : 


—_______.‘TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
Head §& Heart § Hands 





SOOO DODO OLD OEE EES 
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ES, this is a challenge—a chal- 

lenge where one group of club 
members from one county challenge 
a group from another county for a 
pillow fight on the greased pole. 
This incident took place at a 4-H 
camp held last summer. Who won? 
The one left on the pole after the 
fight. This picture in itself indi- 
cates that wherever you find 4-H 
club members you also find action. 
This challenge is in the way of 
sports but the real challenge for the 
club member is “What am I: doing 
to live up to the club motto, to make 
the best better?” 











A CHALLENGE 


This is the season of the year to 
show what kind of a club member 
you really are. October is the month 
of fairs and one of the best times 
to show the public what we are 
really doing in club work. Every 
4-H club member should make an 
exhibit at the community, county or 
state fair and at all of them if prac- 
ticable. Then there is another chal- 
lenge, “By Their Records Ye Shall 
Know Them.” This has been a 
great year for club work.. Let’s 
make it 100 per cent by every mem- 
ber completing his record. 

L. R. HARRILL. 
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[UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER —_| 


You Can’t Get Much for Nothing 
ry Boys and Girls :— 

One night recently I stepped into 
a creamery to get two ice cream cones, 
and the boy, because he knew me, piled 
the cones high. “Now, am I not lucky,” 
I thought to myself, “getting a dime’s 
worth of cream for a nickel?” But the 
very first thing that happened was that 
the cream, piled so high, toppled right 
off onto the coat of a freshly cleaned 
suit. And it cost me 75 cents to get the 
suit cleaned—altogether 80 cents spent for 
a dime’s worth of chocolate ice cream. 
You can’t get something for nothing, 
though some of us sometimes think that 
we do. Some students take great glee 
in telling how they “get by.” Doubtless 
you are acquainted with at least one or 
two smarties who think they are always 
“putting one over” on their parents, their 
teacher, or somebody else. Others talk 
about the “pull” that it takes to get on 
one of the athletic teams, in the clubs, 
or to get a job. All think they are get- 
ting something for nothing but they 
aren't. Mostly they’re fooling themselves 
more .than anyone else. As Hambone 
said not long ago:- “You mought coas’ 
along on the help of yo’ friends, but 
you gwine take the hills under yo’ own 
powah.” 
Here’s to the fellow that plays fair, 
fights hard, uses his head, gives full 
measure—and wins. UNCLE P. F. 








| A 4H CALF CLUB SHOW | 


HE recent State Fair in Birming- 
ham was an opportunity for Ala- 
bama 4-H calf club boys and girls to 
“display their wares” and they took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. They staged 
a 4-H calf club show with 62 boys and 
girls from four counties participating., 











These 62 boys and girls showed their 62 
calves, 17 of which came from Marion, 
19 from. Lawrence, 14 from Lamar, and 
12 from Pickens. 


All were Jersey calves, and all had 
been fed, managed, and trained as in- 
structed by the county agents and F. W. 
Burns, extension livestock specialist . of 
Auburn. The county agents, Mr. Burns 
and T. A. Sims, state club leader, 
planned the show and were in charge 
of it. 


For several months these boys and girls 
had been feeding and training their calves 
for this show. When they enrolled in 
the calf club they were told that those 
whose calves were in show condition at 
the time of the fair would be given a 
free trip to the fair. Local shows were 


LL night long and every night, 
When my mama puts out the 
I see the people marching by, 
As plain as day, before my eye. 














Armies and emperors and kings, 
All carrying different kinds of things, — 
And marching in so grand’a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 






















So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green; 
And every kind of beast and man 
Is ‘marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the Town of Sleep. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson, $e 



































a. ay 
held in each of these counties to detegeise 
mine who should go. The only require 7 
ment was that the condition of the calf) 
should be such as to make a creditable f 
showing. 

Cash prizés totaling $500 were award. 
ed. Marion County won first and the” 
other counties ranked as follows: Lawe 
rence, Lamar, Pickens. a 

While at the fair the boys and their 
dads slept in tents and had their meals” 





























on the fair grounds. The boys were, o 
guests of the fair association. County | 
agents W. R. Turnipseed, J. T. Belue, I 
J. W. Pate, and F. A. Rew were with” *h da 
them. -— 
The exhibit was popular. It was of an 
unusual interest because a few years ago ~ Brin! 
not one of these four counties was com > If yo 
sidered a dairy county. The showing. hour 
made was excellent, and expert dairymen ” beca' 
were convinced that by raising calves” _ 
boys and girls can become trained a and 
dairying. over 
A special feature of the show wag a’ you 
parade in front of the grandstand. Each — 
of the 62 boys and girls having a calf” Brin! 
led her in front of the grandstand. Dr the fi 
Bradford Knapp, president, and Prof. L Brinl 
N. Duncan, director of extension, of the const 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Aba g 
were in the parade, at the conclusion of ish. 
which these boys and girls assembled ii] of Re 
the grandstand to hear an address by er W 
Dr. Knapp. that. 
At the close of the fair the calves were 
shipped back to the homes of the owners ‘-* Insp 
who will continue in calf club work Plow 
They. expect to stage another show at large 
the Birmingham fair next fall. nog 






P. O. DAVIS. 















READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Matthew 


pet the week, October 7-13, all interested persons are asked to read Mat- 
thet. The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 
ing and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week :— 


1. How far back does Matthew trace the 
genealogy of Christ? What are the prin- 
cipal events recorded in the first four 
chapters of Matthew? 

2. Give an outline and brief explana- 
tion of the sermon on the mount. Where 
is it recorded? Where is the Lord’s 
prayer found in Matthew? What is the 
“golden rule”? 

3. What miracles are recorded in chap- 
ters 8 and 9? What did Christ say of the 
centurion’s faith? Tell of the calling of 
Matthew. 

4. Name the twelve apostles. Describe 
how’ they were sent out. (Chapter 10.) 
What was Christ’s testimony concerning 
John the Baptist? What was Christ’s re- 
proof to the Pharisees? 

5. Give a brief account of the seven 
parables recorded in Matthew 13, and tell 
their meaning. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 













6. Why was John the Baptist behead- 
ed? Give the story of the feeding of the 
five thousand. 


7. Tell the story of the feeding of four 
thousand. Give an account of 
confession. 


& Give an account of Christ’s trams 
figuration. Explain some of the wanes 
ings of chapters 18 and 19. 


9. Give an account of Mary’s anointing ~ 
of Christ. Tell about Christ’s triumphal ~ 
entry into Jerusalem. Mention some 
the parables of the last week. Give the 
parable of the talents, and describe the 
judgment of the nations. (Chapter 25) 


10. Give an account of Christ’s eating 
the passover and instituting the 
supper. Describe the betrayal, cruci 
and resurrection of Christ. 















































(HE LIFE OFA 
SON OF THESONU 




















“Often I’m 
jerked out 
of wagons 


.. like this” 


F you've often wasted half of the first 

* 1 day of a season’s plowing because your 
plow won’t scour, because it won’t cut 
or because you break a landside in get- 
ting the plow out of the wagon, try a 


tee Ee 


ed, | 


& 
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nly. 
If you’ve had to lay aside a plow for an 
hour or two or sometimes a day or two 
because of a broken point or mold 
board, try a Brinly. Its point won’t 
break on every rock or root you strike 
and even when you slam the moldboatd 
over against a rock at the end of a row, 
you can’t faze it. 


Born of the Soil 


Brinly Plows are as much a product of 
the field as of the factory. In perfecting 
Brinly Standardized Plows, the makers 
consulted farmers in eleven states. They 
found that farmers wanted plows with: 
1, Better Points. 2. More Durable Fin- 
ish. 3. Interchangeable Parts. 4. Ease 
of Repair. 5. Stronger Frames. 6. Light- 
er Weight. They gave them plows of 
that kind. 


Prices Lowered 
¢ In spite of the improvements in Brinly 
Plows, better production methods and 
larger sales have made possible reduc- 
tion in prices. So why not get these bet- 
ter, stronger implements? If your deal- 
er doesn’t ca them, write us direct. 
Send coupon for further information. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” 
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BRINLY-HARDY COMPANY, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. . 


Send me information regarding the following: 
One-Horse Plows One-Horse Cultivatorsemue 













Two-Horse Plows 


Middleb L. 
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| THE ROAD TO N’GUIGMI 


(Continued from page 14) 





man who seemed the most active and in- 
telligent ‘among the lot and motioned to 
him to run along ahead and lead us to 
the next village. Without even stopping 
to change his loin cloth or tell any of 
his wives goodbye the old boy took off 
his sandals and started out. He refused 
to ride at first, but after we rushed him 
along on a good stiff gallop for a few 
miles his fear gradually left him and he’d 
perch on my side car and direct us 
through the bush as though he almost en- 
joyed it. 

Finally, after about 30 miles of this sort 
of thing, our guide made some palaver 
with a bald; cadaverous chief in a little 
village and persuaded him to take the 
seat in my side car. Then he motioned 
to us that he was going’ home~but the 
substitute would carry on for us. Jim 
gave our original guide three francs 
(about 15 cents) and a half-dozen rivals 
crowded forward clamoring for . the 
chance to guide us the next 30 miles. It 
would take him all next day to walk 
home, but apparently our wage scale 
was plenty high. 

We made 90 miles that day,a mileage 
that we were not to duplicate again for 
more than a month, and landed at dark 
with our third guide of the day in the 
little village of Toumour. No horseman 
from N’Guigmi was there. In the morn- 
ing our erstwhile guide pointed confi- 
dently down a doubtful path through the 
bush, salaamed us mightily for our three 
francs of pay, and left us on our own. 
We thought we had about 50 miles to go. 


The path developed into a terrible com- 
bination. The sand in the caravan trail 
itself was too deep for our motorcycles 
to negotiate. And the bush and small 
trees were too thick for us to travel be- 
side the road. We compromised, circling 
about in’ the bush, dodging under low 
hanging branches, scratching our legs on 
thorny bushes, bouncing over fallen limbs, 
snagging on an occasional old grass 
grown stump, and sometimes plunging 
blindly into a thicket which eventually 
closed up like a jungle wall. and forced 
us to stop and push our way out back- 
wards to try it in some other place. 

We deflated our tires to get the maxi- 
mum of traction—and slipped a rear tire 
and pulled out a valve.stem! And all our 
spares were with the camels a couple of 
days behind. But Jim stuck it back in 
place and we struggled on. 


According to the speedometer we were 
still 10 miles from N’Guigmi—and barely 
able to make any progress at all. We 
were walking beside the bikes and push- 
ing in that maddening hot sand nearly 
every foot of the way. And the valve 
stem popped out again. Again Jim fixed 
it. We inched along another mile or so 
and—voila! the great, white battlements 
of N’Guigmi fort on the top of a hill a 
couple of miles away! 


A sentry apparently gave the warning 
for the walls of the great fort became 
black with people, hundreds swarmed out 
of the village to meet us and hundreds 
more lined up on either side of the road 
before the gate. Two French officers 
ran down to greet the dirty, sweaty 
American tramps, and then pointed to the 
flag pole above the fort. 

There flew the Stars and Stripes, Old 
Glory itself, just above the Tri-color of 
France! We learned next day that a 
native tailor, a prisoner, had worked all 
night to make the flag and have it ready 
for our arrival. And it waved there 
above that great desert fortress for the 
three days and nights that we were there. 
And when we left the commandant pre- 
sented the crudely-fashioned flag to us 
with his compliments, and we promised 
to send him a real sure-enough proper 
American flag in its place. 

We were welcome in N’Guigmi, the 
gateway to the Great Desert north of 








Lake Chad. 

















































Everybody Plays the 


HARMONICA! 


HE delightful ease of learning to 

play the modern harmonica has 
made this instrument truly the “musi- 
cal pal” of millions of America’s men 
and women, girls and boys. The 
speedy achievement of satisfying mu- 
sical expression -which the simplicity 
of the harmonica permits, has opened 
for thousands upon thousands a door 
to enjoyment and accomplishment 
which they might otherwise never 
have ventured to approach. 

With men and women of mature 
years, the harmonica has won a place 
of affectionate esteem as the compan- 
ion of those hours when the natural 
impulse for musical expression holds 
sway. 

And with the younger set, from the 
time when little lips can “tootle” the 
first hesitant notes to those school 
and college years in which it is the 
main object in life to “shine” among 
one’s companions, girls and boys feel 
that they simply must learn to pla 
the harmonica, and so be “up-to-date. 

This great and growing popularity of 
the harmonica is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the movement which has 
so aptly been described as 
“the musical renaissance of 
America.” Harmonica in- 
struction in the schools of 
the Nation has given new 
impetus to the study of mu- 
sic—the formation of thou- 
sands of harmonica bands * 





be YOU have never tried to play a 
harmonica—or have tried and made 
but little progress—send now for the 
free instruction book offered below. 
You will be amazed and delighted at 
the ease with which you can master 
the simple fundamentals and the 
quickness with which you will be 
ready to render accurately the selec- 
tions which are provided in the in- 
struction book. 


If you are one of the millions who 
have already acquired the “knack” of 
playing, you will surely want ‘to carry 
your accomplishment further by learn- 
ing to perform on the famous “Chro- 
monica.” This is the only harmonica 
which includes the half-tones, and thus 
enables you to play any and every se- 
lection in any scale. The “Chromonica” 
permits a repertoire ranging from the 
“trickiest” popular songs fresh from 
Broadway to the most difficult works 
of modern and classic composers. 


* * * 


A HARMONICA BAND provides 
musical, educational and social assets 
which schools, clubs and communities 
from coast to coast have 
warmly welcomed and 
highly praised. A special 
Brochure describing group 
harmonica activities, -and 
giving directions for their 
evelopment, will be sent 
gratis, on request, to edu- 


Grand Prize Awarded 
has demonstrated the value poHNER HARMONICAS C@tors, music supervisors, 
of the harmonica in foster- Sesqui-Centennial and others in authority— 
ing desirable personal and Exposition, 1926 and to such persons only. 


civic characteristics. 


Fro 





INSTRUCTION 
“How to Play the 
Harmonica,” fully illustrated 
senton request. Use coupon. 
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The Progressive 


Fi irst State Forest Fair in America — ’ 


Held Successfully at Waycross, Georgia, September 19-22 Despite Storms 


ORN on the edge of a devastating 

equinoctial storm, the first State 
Forest Fair in America, buffeted and 
tossed about for two days, finally emerg- 
ed successful, according to the opinions 
of some 3,000 or more landowners, naval 
stores operators, foresters and others 
who were able to be at Waycross, Geor- 
gia, sometime between September 19 
and 22, 1928. The storm which broke 
about 38 hours before the opening of 
the fair, effectively closed most of the 
roads leading into Waycross, prevented 
over a third of. the exhibitors from dis- 
playing their goods, and tore a fifty-foot 
strip from the roof of the exhibit build- 
ing. In addition, landowners and naval 
stores operators wefe confronted with 
the problem of salvaging down timber, 
variously estimated at from 2 to 10 per 
cent of the total stands, and many were 
therefore unable to attend. « Excessive 
rainfall prevented most of the field dem- 
onstrations, and the airplanes for the for- 
est patrol were obliged to turn back af- 
ter covering nearly half of the distance 
to the fair. Yet with all of these handi- 
caps, the Waycross Chamber of Com- 
merce, probably more vitally interested 
in the success of the fair than any or- 
ganization except the Georgia Forestry 
Department, is enthusiastic about the re- 
sults and the possibilities in future fairs 
of this nature, and it is eager for the 
opportunity to show what it actually can 
do to make future forest fairs even more 
successful. 


All who were able to attend the fair 
were impressed with the variety and 
completeness of the displays. Some thir- 
ty-five manufacturers, departments, and 
individuals had managed to bring their 
displays to the exhibit building and these 
when combined formed twenty-six . ex- 
hibits in which there was almost no du- 
plication of ideas. The spectator enter- 


By FRED B. 


MERRILL, 


Georgia Assistant State Forester 


ing the building was first confronted 
with the results of experiments in naval 
stores operations and the use of forests 
for recreation. . 

As he wandered on he saw an exhibit 
of forestry instruments, right and wrong 
ways of clearing land, the. relation of 
forests and game, naval stores imple- 
ments, forest management methods, pri- 
vate forest operations, the results of 
pulping Southefn woods, tractors, porta- 
ble sawmill demonstrations and wood 
saws. 

Turning to the other side of the build- 
ing a furniture display indicated a use 
for wood. Following this were woods 
implements, forest types in Georgia, fire 


fighting implements, a display of honey 
made almost entirely in the forests, naval 
stores products, the steps in rayon man- 
ufacture, models of steam and American 
stills, the effects of fire on the rate of 
growth of trees, a fire trailer and finally 
a fire scene of unusual excellence. 


Because of the largeness of the display 
and the importance of the work which 
they will undertake, the five trucks as- 
sembled for the Southern Forestry Edu- 
cational Project deserve especial men- 
tion. Equiped by the American Forestry 
Association in codperation with the 
states of Georgia, Florida and Missis- 
sippi, the trucks and operators were a 
constant source of comment because of 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


$10.60 
«- 13.36 


Chicago: 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ..... 
Peanuts, No. 1S banish, shelled, tb.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. 
Eggs, fresh firsts, a. ea 
Hens, live, tb. 
Butter, extras, . seebasaeeedde 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, oe 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 

Cats, No. 2 white, ‘bu... 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ...cecceees 
New York: 
Cotton, spot middling, 1b. .....020 
Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bbl....... 
Potatoes, Long Island, U. S. No. 1, 

150-16. sack 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 
* Wisconsin Round White. 


i. aa 


1.51 
89 


2100" 


e-war 


$7.92 


$10.65 
7.30 


10.75 
‘06% 
*1.47%4 
34%, 
iB iY, 


1 oe 

94% 
51 
17.50 


$12.10 

13.57 
064%, 06%, 
om 1.05 
29 


47 


oi 


** Wealthys. 








the impressiveness of their project 
the daylight and night picture 
which were frequently presented diy 
the fair. Altogether, it is probable 
such a complete display of forestry 
woods industries exhibits has never 
fore been shown in the South and 
haps never before in this country. 

In lieu of the planned field demo 
tions several hundred people were 
guests of. Alex Sessoms of 0 
Georgia, and had the opportunity to 
first hand information on practical 
est management as applied on the prope 
erty of the Timber Products Company 
The only other field work possible 
trial of two relatively new machines _ 
making fire breaks. Both of these 
chines were found to be impractical for 
use in the Coastal Plains region, but ¢ 
demonstrations were effective in int 
ing representatives of the equipment 
company in evolving a machine that 
be practical. 

Equally as outstanding and interesti 
as the exhibits, demonstrations and pj 
ture shows were the short talks by for 
esters, chemists, naval stores factors a 
operators and others, at the morning sége 
sions. This one feature of the fair alone 
was well worth the effort which many 
in the audience were compelled to 
forth to attend. The final morning ge 
sion was completed by a discussion of 
the present and future_ possibilities ¢ 
the fair itself. The consensus of opin- | 
ion was that the fair was practical fre 
every standpoint and that its continuance” 
was highly advisable. Thus, under the? 
most adverse circumstances, there hag” 
been constructed one more link in the 
great chain of endeavors which afe™™ 
gradually leading the American people 
to a better understanding of the value 
and necessity for a wiser use of oF) 
forest properties, - 


Ten Cow Tales Tied Up With Money. 


Cow Testing Associations Point the Way to Bigger Profits from Dairying 
By W F. MARSHALL 


F OLD we have heard it said, “Get 

rid of the boarder cows.” The allu- 
sion is doubtless to the cows that pay no 
more than their board, if they do even 
that. But suppose our boarder happens 
to be one of these modern ladies—all 
appetite at one end, all udder at the 
other, and all digestion between ends— 
that pays not only her board and keep, 
but her lodging, too, and then for good 
measure throws in a fat roll for ground 
rent, for a shade tree to rest under, and 
for the profit side of her ledger page? 
That’s the sort of boarder we can af- 
ford to feed on “company” fare. 


These mere “boarders” are great on 
looks sometimes, and it’s hard to tell 
them from the cows that deserve our very 
best “company” fare and care. But there 
is a sure way to tell them apart—the cow 
testing associations have found that out. 
And from what these associations in va- 
rious states have learned, ten instruc- 
tive concrete examples have been picked 
out by J. C. McDowell, dairy husband- 
man of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Space is lacking to print 
them in full, but we have tried to extract 
the butterfat and give it in the following 
ten interesting cow tales: 


1. One cow-testing association herd 
furnished the production and. income 
records \of 106 dairy cows. These records 
were sorted into three groups with an 
average butterfat production of 100, 200, 
and 300. pounds, respectively. The cows 
of the 100-pound group had an average 
yearly income over cost of feed of $16 
per cow; those of the 200-pound group, 


Ao eee 
Pe eee) De ean 


$70; and those of the 300-pound group, 
$109. On an average, the cows of the 
third group produced three times as much 
butterfat per cow as those of the first 
group, and they brought in more than 
six times as much income over cost of 
feed. High production per cow and large 
income over cost of feed are ysually found 
together. 

2. In one association ‘the poorest cow 
brought in, above the 
cost of her feed for one 
year, just enough income 
to buy a 2-cent postage 
stamp. Problem in farm 
arithmetic: -How many 
such cows would a man 
have to milk a year to 
make money enough to 
buy the baby a pair of 
shoes for Christmas? 


3. In a certain cow- 
testing association in the 
year 1924-25 one herd was 
fed no grain. In dollars’ 
worth of feed per head 
his cows got less than 
any other herd in the as- 
sociation and probably 
went to bed hungry ev- 
ery night. But before the 
end of the year they got 
even with their owner. 
As compared with other 
herds in the association, 
they produced the least 
milk and butterfat per 
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brother. 


—Courtesvy Western Railway 
of ‘Alabaune. 
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cow and brought in the lowest gross in- 
come per cow and the lowest average in- 
come over cost of feed. Jt never pays to 
try to save money by starving dairy cows. 
4. In the Ottertail, Minn., cow-testing 
association in 1924-25, the average pro- 
duction of all the cows on test was 7,983 
pounds of milk and 299 pounds of but- 
terfat. This is a good record, but asso- 
ciations that produce 300 pounds of but- 
terfat a year per cow are 

more numerous now. 


On an average all the 
cows on test in this asso- 
ciation returned a little 
more than $3 for every 
dollar’s worth of feed 
consumed. But the best 
part of the story, from 
the standpoint of the 
farmer, is that on an av- 
erage each cow returned 
yearly $101 income above 
feed cost. 

A cow that returns $3 
for every dollar spent for 
feed is a good feed -mar- 
ket. A cow that each 
year returns $100 above 
feed cost is a good, labor 
market. If a farmer 
owns such a herd and 
wants to add “$500 a year 
is Miss more” to his income, all 
of Macon he has to do is to put in 
in, five more cows like those 
he already has 


clinging to 


5. How useful is guesswork? Some: | 
times we hear a dairyman say he does 
not need to join a cow-testing associa- 
tion because, without testing, he knows 
how much his cows are producing. De 


he? Let’s see. At-the time they joined 
the cow-testing association, 14 farmers 
estimated the production of their co 
Altogether, the estimates included the} 
yearly milk production of 102 cows and 
butterfat production of 48 cows. “~“ ~~) 

Compared with actual production @& 
shown by the cow-testing figures, the ef = 
ror in the “guess-timates” varied from 
less than 1 per cent to more than 50 
cent. On an average the error was 
per cent on production of milk and 
per cent on production of butterfat. 

6. In one year’s time a scrub cow f 
duced 146.8 pounds of -butterfat. 
daughter sired by a scrub bull produc 
126.3 pounds, and the granddaughter 
ed by the same scrub bull produced 9 
pounds, just a trifle more than the worl 
record for a goat! The owner fi 
woke up, sold the scrub; bull to @ 
butcher, and bought a good regis 
bull. 

In many of our dairy herds to 
culling should begin with the elimina' 
of the sire. Breeding to inferior 
may pull production down. as fast ast 
culling of low-producing cows 6 
it up. ‘ 

7. A city girl was working on 
testing association records. After s 
ing about a week checking’ feed 
from all of the country, 

sluded on page 29) 
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AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS 
GROWING IN POPULARITY 


HICH will predominate in the state 

of Alabama—hairy vetch or Aus- 
trian winter peas? Of course, hairy vetch 
will this year as 
farmers have order- 
ed 796,524 pounds of 
vetch seed as com- 
pared with 274,090 
pounds of Austrian 
peas, but future 
years will depend, 
to a large extent, 
upon the success of 
winter peas this year 
and their ability to 
produce seed in the South. 








































LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 
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Most of the counties which introduced Now is the time to act. Sign the cou printed below and 
winter peas last year have ordered larger |. your copy of “Hercules ign ite on arm.” Then get « eup- 
quantities this year. In most cases, those py of Hercomite for land clearing, and 50% or 60% Hercules 
counties have larger pea orders than Proc-4 of co oath te for ditch blasting from nearest 
vetch orders. Some few counties have s e directions in this book and by time next 















ordered no vetch but all peas. 


Here are some figures which will be 
of interest comparing the vetch and Aus- 
trian pea sales :— 


County Year Vetch Peas * 
OOS Sts ok EAI 1927 26,472 —«:12,812 a oe Street, Patani ma 
1928 21,000 20,000 ease send me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the 
Barbour ......++0. 1927 2,382 Farm.” 


ee seeeeeoeeee 


ee eeeeeeerseeecee 


(INCORPORATED) 











year you'll begin to realize on your investment. 
Send the coupon today—every day you wait costs you money, 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
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Randolph ......... 1927 8.702 2,183 NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 
* 1928 2,860 5,500 
; ION Spark Plugsout~| 9... we 2.80 50! SUIMMERDURS = Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed 
sell allother makes through- 1928 3,300 6,600 — produce “The most wonderful cotton 

- gut the world, by the amazin Pd SIRT ccncesentesss — 4 ned pat the world has ever known.” 
“a ratio of two to one. Champion} pac .............. 927 11,104, COTTON a pps oop = ni ee is 
AT. ‘ ted park 1928 1,320 10,000 ° . 
ie is accep as the better s PONG cxdicddaiossave 1927 6,160 1,092 Ley (Successors to H. H. Summerour, the originator of Half & Half Cotton) 
ie plug. Ds. saokas 26,000 Box 15 NORCROSS, GEORGIA 


Such universal acceptance is 
the result of superiorities so 
pronounced as to distinguish 
Champion as the better spark 
plug. 

: Champion owns and controls 
‘@ the sillimanite mines from 
which this finest insulating ma- 
terial known to ceramic science 
is made. The exclusive silli- 
£4 manite insulator is impervious 
to electrical current, possessed 
of high heat conductivity, re- 
mains remarkably free from 
carbon and oily deposits, and is 





ae ee 


are practically immune from 
+3 pitting and burning, and a posi- 
c tive compression-tight copper 
ee gasket seal, make Champion 
-@ £‘specially adapted for depend- 
at able service im modern high- 
@ speed, high-compression en- 
 gimes. 





A complete new set of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs quickly pay 
for themselves in gas and oil 
saved. They bring to your en- 
gine better and more complete 
combustion, which means bet- 
ter all around and more eco- 


nomical car performance. 








These figures show that the amounts 
of vetch and peas used in these counties 
have been reversed. Last year the vetch 
sales were the larger but this year the 
winter peas exceed. Take for instance, 
Dallas County. A pioneer in vetch pro- 
duction, it grew no peas last year but 
this year is planting 45,000 pounds, 
which exceeds the vetch sales by 10,000 
pounds. Barbour, Henry, Covington and 
Pike counties this year purchased all 
winter peas and even asked that their re- 
placement seed of last year be exchanged 
from vetch to Austrian peas. 


There is very little difference in the 
cost of sowing. The peas are cheaper 
per pound but it requires 8 or 10 pounds 
more per acre. 


promise to produce seed in the South. 
If Austrian peas do take the lead, and 
present indications point that way, these 
advantages will be largely responsible. 
Until there are enough Austrian peas 
to go round, hairy vetch should not be 
abandoned as it has proved itself under 
adverse conditions for several years. 


HINTS FOR GROWING 

When to Sow.—Vetch and Austrian peas 
may be sowed in September or October. Later 
sowing may not allow the crop to get well 
established before winter. 

Amount to Sow.—Sow from 20 to 25 pounds 
of vetch per acre. Authorities recommend 
from 30 to 35 pounds of Austrian peas per 
acre. In both cases the seed should be put 
down in a furrow as this will make the 
plants more resistant to winter damage. 


Fertilization.—In each case 200 to 400 pounds 
of superphosphate should be applied per acre, 
unless the previous crop has been heavily 
fertilized. An additional 100 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash is advised on sandy land. 


Time to Turn Under—Vetch should be 
turned under when flowers begin to appear or 
10 days to two weeks previous to planting 
corn or cotton. Austrian peas may be turn- 
ed under any time after plants have devel- 
oped considerable growth. It is best to turn 
under by the middle of April. 

Inoculation.—Unless they have -been pre- 
viously grown on the land, both vetch and 
Austrian peas should be inoculated before 
sowing. Follow directions for inoculation 
given on the container of the inoculating 


material. 
L. O. BRACKEEN. 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our pa 


If you are looking 


glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


can be had from most any breeder. 


; ‘ Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
or a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
Young stock 

















Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 


practically unbreakable. It has been found that Austrian peas itivati 
are superior to vetch in some respects. ron pips ares ‘ y 
lysiselect les which | They will make an earlier growth and Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. It pays for itself, 
Special therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 



































& KEITH HATS 


$5.00 buys all the style and 
lots of quality. $6.00 to $8.00 
buys style plus more quality. 
In all popular colors. 

Made in one big factory. Sold 
and distributed through two 
big organizations. 
HARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 


Kerra Bagryens &Co. 





| THOROUGHBRED, WORTH 
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Gitls Coat: Dress 
DO’RLE BARGAIN 


ever . We : —_— 
nd both t new and stylish Fall and 
inter Coat and Dress without asking for 
one cent with the order. 


oes ing Lenee and contrasting —. 
and 8. ew & . Colors—Blu 
Rose, Tan. Sizes—8 to 14 Yeoare. ss 


SEND NO MONEY 3222204 zo0r nome snd od 
dress giving sizes and colors 
y mailman only $3.98 plus 
iarge when he brings the 
ly sa , retura the 
and we Lf — money. We 
. Order this big bargain at once. Order 
by 16056. . 


HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 16, Cleveland, 0. 




















Insist on the 
hite 
OTE package at 





= one 
Now Made in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 


ter-irritant or blister, 
or veterinary and 
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Echoes from the Farm 
Our Readers’ Own Opinions and Comments 


The Beauty God Has Made—The 
Beauty Man Has Made 


| FIND that there is a great difference 
between the works of man and the 
work of God. 

People of today soon tire of the coun- 
try. Everything is so quiet and lone- 
some they long to get back to the city 
where everything is more lively, and 
there are more conveniences. 

I was born and reared im the country. 
I lived in a city just a short time and I 
longed for the country all the time. Life 
is just what anyone makes it. On 
the farm, of course, you have to work 
but it is right for every member of the 
family to help bear the load. 

No, we have not those convenierices 
that the city folks have, but we can go 
to the garden and fields and gather and 
cook more groceries in one day than 
most city folks have in two days. We 
have our own meat, too. 

Just give us the farm life—husband 
and me. We have no children but we are 
trying to make the best of life anyway. 
Husband loves the farm as well as I. 
We both work hard, go to church to- 
gether, play the organ and lead singing. 
I have a nice class of Sunday school 
girls. 

Last year from June 1, 1927, to March 
31, 1928, I made $158.50. Then husband 
sold a cow and the balance of the crops 
for his saving money. We have our 
own car and we both drive it. 


Why do people scorn the old lonesome 
country? It is just the life for us. I 
weigh 200 pounds and haven't been sick 
in bed in seven years. Why should we 
not look at the works of God and enjoy 
ourselves better? I have heard so many 
women making complaints about the 
farm of late that I only wish to write 
just one time and wish very much to 


have it published in The Progressive 
Farmer, if you can only spare the space 
and think it worth while. I am just 
thinking that more of us ought to be 
interested in farm life. MRS. M. C. 


Habersham County, Georgia. 


Dairying on Small Scale Profitable 


BEGAN the dairy business in a light 

way May 22, 1927 and May 22, 1928, 
after keeping a record, I find the business 
a success. I milked only four cows and 
after a family of seven using what cream 
they needed for home use I find I have 
sold :— 


Pigs A 

Bull made 100.00 

Two registered calves not sold, valued 
t 100. 


$743.62 
Feed bought 286.25 


I bought most of my feed except hay. 
I raised my hay on account of not hav- 
ing a crusher handy. I sold my cotton 
seed and some corn and bought ready 
prepared dairy ‘feed. I find that pure- 
bred--cows are best and I am replacing 
my grade cows with purebreds as fast 
as I can. Cows of. this kind are 
very scarce in this section. As soon as I 
can get as many good purebred cows 
as I want I want to milk six or eight. 
C. R. CHAFFIN. 
Marion County, Ala. 


A Dream Fulfilled 


WISH to congratulate The Progres- 

sive Farmer on the publication of a 
piece spoken by one of our best states- 
men, namely, Henry W. Grady, publish- 
ed in the issue of May 12, 1928. I wish 
every subscriber would read it and pre- 
serve it as I have done. If you will par- 





| WELCOME TO THE CITY! | 
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5 LB BOX fr $2. 
PREPAID a 
Top your holiday nut bow! with these beautifu 
cluster raisins on the stem! 
Pack them in pretty boxes for distinctive Ch 
gifts! 
Fresh from sunny California vineyards, these 
cious Muscat cluster raisins —1928 crop—ane 
delivered direct to you 6 days.after packing! 
Grown in California’s famous raisin valley—cupeg’ 
in California sunshine—these raisins aré ext 
choice, plump, juicy and sweet. Everybody loves — 
them, : 
Packed in plain cartons, all the value is in the frait, 


5-Ib, box $2, express (or parcel post) prepaid any. . 


where in U.S, Money back if not satisfied, 
Reference, The First National Bank in Fresno, 


THE FRANK L. SMITH CO., Dept. B-1 

637 Olive Avenue, Fresno, Calif, : 
Enclosed find $ (check or money order} 
for which send 5-lb box(es) of your choice 


California Muscat cluster raisins to 





Name 





Address 








STERLING reer on 38 


ireotnaseor cone $2.50 not. come mothing Fi 








W. W. THOMAS, the @ 
STRAWBERRY PLANT 


supplies strong, tested, pure | 
“‘big-crop’’ plants, strawh 

» asparagus. Better 
bigger profits. 40 years of 
All customers pleased, tf 
fine plants at very low prices, @ 
our 


se? Strawberry Growers Guide= 
W.W.Thomas Co., Dept. 48, Anna, 





Send us $2 and we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and Fai 
Woman for five years. 








New Beauly 


Your Clothes 
J3y Mae Martin 


Don’t envy some 
other woman her 
ability to look at- 
tractive and styl- 
ish on less than 
you have. Learn 
her secret! Give 
new beauty and 
variety .to your 
dresses by the 
quick magic of 
home dyeing and 
tinting. Perfect 
results are possi- 
ble only with true, 
fadeless Diamond 
Dyes, the standard 
for over 50 years. 
Insist on them 
and save disap- 
pointment. They 











are real dyes, the kind used when th 


cloth was made. They are so easy] 
use. New colors appear like ma 
right over the old, faded ones. % 
million packages used a year SH@ 
their popularity. 

My new 64-pagé illustrated 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds of mo 
saving- hints for renewing clothes” 
draperies. It’s Free.’ Write for it, 
to Mae Martin, Dept. F-133, 

Dyes, Burlington, Vermont. 
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and pleasure. 

nearest FOX dealer will be 

to let you examine the STER- 
ORTH. 


If you don’t know 
address, write us today and 
we'll send it, with the FOX cata- 


log of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4746 N. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE! 


Ask your dealer or write us 
for this helpful booklet, 
“How to Buy a Gun.” It 

contains interesting and 
valuable information on 
the proper method of 
choosing a gun for best 
results. 





Tate she 


don me for the personal reference (I am 
not ‘boasting—God forbid), I refer you 
to my home people. I was left an or- 
phan boy with but little. My father was 
killed in the Civil War when I was only 
two years\old and my mother died when 
I was 12. I got little education, yet now 
I owe none and God has helped me to 
have a good home well improved and 
enough to live comfortably on. 
D. J. WOOLBRIGHT. 
Terrell County, Georgia. 


Editor’s Note—For the benefit of read- 
ers who may not have read it before we 
are printing again “The Fulness of Our 
Day,” by Henry W. Grady; to which Mr. 
Woolbright refers :— 

“When every farmer in the South shall 
eat bread from his own fields and meat 
from his own pastures, and disturbed by 
no creditor and enslaved by no debt, shall 
sit among his teeming gardens and or- 
chards and vineyards and dairies and 
barnyards, pitching his crops in his own 
wisdom and growing them in independ- 
ence, making cotton his clean surplus 
and selling it in his own time and in 
his chosen market and not at a master’s 
bidding—getting his pay in cash and not 
in a receipted mortgage that discharges 
his debt, but does not restore his free- 
dom—then shall be breaking the fulness 
of our day.” 


Wants Words of Old Song 


HEN I was a boy growing up 

among the hills of North Missis- 
sippi a party of Alabamians from the 
mountain region moved into our com- 
munity. Among other pleasant things I 
remember about them they sang many 
quaint songs, until then unknown to us. 
One verse of one of these songs ran 
somewhat as follows :— 


Oh, I went up on the mountain and give my 
horn a blow, 
Thought I heard my Cindy say, 
“Yonder come my beau,” 
“Yonder come my beau,” 
Thought I heard my Cindy say, 
“Yonder come my beau.” 


Oh, she hugged me and she kissed me, called 

me sugar lump, 

Throwed her arms round my 
Like a peavine round a 
Like a peavine round a 

Throwed her arms round my 
Like a peavine round a 


neck 
stump, 
stump, 
neck 
stump. 
Recently while driving through the 
mountains of North Alabama this one 
verse was recalled to my memory. I 
could recall no more. I am wondering if 
you will publish this and ask that those 
who recall other verses of this old time 
song will write them out and mail them 
to me? Very truly yours, 
T. J. CATHEY, 
Taylor, Miss., Box 86. 


Editor’s Note.—Perhaps this word of Mr. 
Cathey’s will bring back memories of oth- 
er songs popular in times gone by. 


Finds Account Book Valuable 


| HAVE been using your farmer’s ac- 
count book and will say it is a great 
help, but I think a thumb index would be 
a great help. I notice on front cover you 
give us this privilege. I am learning to 
use the book more and more but I think 
a thumb index would help considerably. 
For instance, it could say poultry and 
dairy records, then on our autos and 
truck, seeds and plow, cotton picked and 
ginned. Now I have before me a repair 
catalog which has this. First it says 
two-horse mowers, next one-horse mow- 
ers, reaper attachments, harvester and 
binder, ton trucks, etc. This is only a 
suggestion. I think a little later you may 
send me an account book for next year. 
T. W. BRUNER. 
Randolph County, Georgia. 


Helping Sick Neighbors in Alabama 
READER writes us as follows about 
helping sick neighbors in his com- 

munity :— 

“Mr. Tommie Southerland and family 
of the Loveless community, DeKalb 
County, Alabama, were sick with pneu- 
monia about the first of April. The peo- 
ple of this community met there on 
April 8, prepared the soil, and planted 
his crop. On May 8 they met again and 


plowed .and hoed the crop for- him.” 





41 Tests 


for every 


RADIOTRON 


Every Radiotron is tested and inspected 
in 41 different ways before it is approved 
in the laboratories and factories of RCA, 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
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COMPLETE RADIO 


Just what millions of homes have — 
sold. 


waiting for. 300,000 already 


Picture, Illustrated Folder and long 
lists of stations heard % users, " 
CRYSTAL RADIO CO., Wichita, Kan. 


OUR GUARANTEE does not cover 

real estate advertising, because buyers 

should personally investigate land be- 
fore purchasing. 








HOG KILLING MEANS 


PROFIT 


| you kill some of 
your hogs and pro- 
vide yourself with hams, 
bacon, lard and sausage, 
you get more delicious 
food at lower cost. The 
improved “Enterprise” 
Meat Choppers and 
“Enterprise” Combina- 
tion Presses provide 
the means for this profit. 

“Enterprise” Meat 
Choppers (shown 
above) have been 
greatly improv- 
ed, so that it actually 
pays to buy a new 
one even though you 
may now have one of 
the older models. 

The new pattern steel 
knife revolves against 
the perforated steel 

late and the cut is per- 
ect—no grinding, tear- 
ing or crushing and no 
waste of the rich juices. 

Different models for 
hand operation sell for 
$3.25 to $11.00. 


Ad a 


4 


Be sure you see the 
name “Enterprise” on 
the chopper you buy. 

You should also have 
an “Enterprise” Sau- 
sage Stuffer, Lard and 
Fruit Press (shown at 


right)—one machine for - 


three useful purposes. 
When used for pressing 
sausage into casings the ae 
ented spout prevents spol 
through air entering with the 


meat. A perforated cylinder 
is soueited ine use in pressing 
lard. Compound gears create 
enormous pressure, which 
means economy in extracting 
e ounce of lard from the 
cracklings. This principle also 
means the same economy 
when the machine is used as a 
fruit press. machine is a/l 
métal and therefore sanitary. 
Prices from $11.50 to $13.75, 
according to size. 
You can buy 
prise” Meat 
pers and 
dealer, 
ut look for 
the name on 
the machine. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Choppers eee Ss 


S rprise 


ausage Stuffers, 


tur’ : 
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et us send you 
these 2 Princess Slips 


SEND NO MONE 
Just send your name, address and size. 
On arrival pay only 69c for 2 slips— 

jus few cents Money cheer- 
ully refunded if they are not much 
better than you expected. 








THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 
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Dig Potatoes 
not Dirt 


For all around fast work this 
hook has no equal. Lifts a whole 
hill ‘of potatoes or other root 
crops at one pull—and leaves 
the dirt behind. Bent head, 
oval tines made of finest hoe 
steel and oil tempered. Fast- 
ened to a selected ash han- 
dle so it won't come loose. 
The brand True ee mgt is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hook as the 

best tage of its kind that 


can made. 
The American Fork | 
& Hoe Company 


General Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers ef Farm and Gar- 
den Toots for ever 





y the handle of 
of every genuine 
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| ALABAMA EXTENSION NEWS 


ISS Allye Hughs is now home dem- 


onstration agent in Coffee County, 
succeeding Miss Ann Broughton who 
resigned to go to Cornell University 
where she will do graduate work. The 
new home agent began her work on 
October 1. 

Miss Hughs is an alumna of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
where she graduated in home economics 
in 1927. She spent a year teaching home 
economics in Alexander City, after which 
she returned to Auburn to do special 
work with the students in the summer 
of 1928 Her home is in Limestone 
County. 

New Landscape Specialist—To work 
with the county farm and home demon- 
stration agents of Alabama on landscape 
problems the Extension Service of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
has employed Samuel Finley Brewster 
as specialist in landscape gardening, with 
headquarters at Auburn. The appoint- 
ment became effective October 1, and 
Mr. Brewster is now on the job. He will 
work with the county agents in landscap- 
ing farms, schools, public buildings, and 
buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Brewster was trained at Baylor 
College in Texas, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, and at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College where he finished work for 
the master of science degree in landscap- 
ing architecture. His work at Massa- 
chusetts was under Dr. Frank A. Waugh, 
a famous landscape authority and edu- 
cator. P. O. DAVIS. 








‘DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS 
| ABOUT SWEET POTATOES? 


RAVELING across Pennsylvania 

Indiana, and Illinois a few days ago 
we found on the menu card of the Penn- 
sylvania. Railroad a little storehouse of 
information about sweet potatoes—and 
we wondered how many farmers who 
grow the crop down here in Dixie Land 
know half the facts about it which this 
little article presented to _ travelers 
through the North. 

The article is by Prof. H. H. Zimmer- 
ley, horticulturist, Virginia Truck Ex- 
periment Station, Norfolk, Va. and 
reads as follows :— 

“The~sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas) 
belongs to the morning glory family. 

“Sweet potatoes are a native of the 
American tropics and one of the first 
American vegetables mentioned by early 


j 





writers. Peter Martyr described nine 
varieties in Honduras in 1514. Early 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers dis- 
tributed them throughout the tropics and 
the early American settlers introduced 
them into Virginia prior to 1560. 

“Of the 40 distinct varieties of sweet 
potato, only 10 are of cqmmercial im- 
portance. The dry, mealy-fleshed varie- 
ties such as Yellow Jersey and Big Steni 
Jersey are the most popular on the 
Northern markets. The so-called yam 
potatoes, of which Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, and Southern Queen are the more 
important varieties, are grown largely 
for home consumption in the Southern 
States. 


“The average production of sweet po- 
tatoes in the United States is about 90,- 
000,000 bushels annually. Texas, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee are the principal 
‘yam’ producing states, while Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey 
furnish most of the mealy type potatoes. 

“At the time of harvest sweet potatoes 
have a relatively high starch and low su- 
gar content but in a short time much of 
the starch is changed into sugar. The 
Jersey varieties sweeten more rapidly 
than the yams. During the process of 
baking the sugar content of the sweet 
potato is greatly increased. The mealy 
type may be boiled, baked or fried and is 
excellent for making pies and biscuits. 
Yams are delicious when properly baked 
but should never be boiled.” 





HOGS PROFIT BY GRAZING | 
CROPS : 


[D* Foy Randall living on the edge 
of Toombs and Tattnall County in 
Elza community recently sold $242.80 
worth of hogs which had cost him very 
little. 

Cattail millet seed for 2% acres 

Turning same in 

Hagan pea seed for 2 acres .... 


Turning same in 
Corn fed, 10 bushels at $1 





Total 


With this small outlay for grazing 
crops Mr. Randall pastured a bunch of 
spring pigs and sold them as feeders to 
his neighbors for $242.80. He would have 
fattened them out but his tenant failed to 
get in his sweet potato crop on which he 
had planned to fatten them so he sold 
them as good feeders at 10 cents per 
pound. C. G. GARNER. 
Toombs County, Georgia. 


ee 


HE child’s self confidence depends 
on the confidence his elders put in 
him. 








Uncle Sam Warns Against Fakes and Frauds 


OMETIME ago, when the epidemic of speculative buying was at its height 

in this country, Uncle Sam himself issued a memorable public “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” warning which ought to be posted in every postoffice in the 
land and printed in every farm paper every fall as crop marketing begins. Here 
is the official danger-signal schedule f or investors as then announced by the 


United States Treasury Department :— 


1. Mining Stock.—The best looking mine 
in the world may prove a “white ele- 
phant.” Mining is a very expensive un- 
dertaking and the risks are unusually 
great. 

2. Oil Stock.—Drilling for oil is costly. 
The hazards are great. Oil investments 
are speculative and in a class with min- 
ing investments. 

3. In the wake of every important dis- 
covery or invention there comes a host 
of schemes. The promoters of these may 
have only the best intentions, but fre- 
quently their enthusiasm is about all they 
have to sell. Look before you leap. 


4. Investment in “real estate” situated 
in some distant place is sometimes as 
dangerous as mining stock. People have 
been known to buy swamps advertised 
as “seashore frontage.” Know what you 
are buying before you invest. 

5. “Land development” schemes fre- 
quently do not pan out, At best it is a 
long time before any money comes in 
from sales. Investment in “new com- 
panies” that are going to “sell by mail” 
should be Zenerally avoided. 

6. Patent ‘rights and process distribu- 


a 


tion. It is rarely the patentee who makes 
the money. 

7. “New manufacturing methods” should 
always be closely checked and investi- 
gated. 

8 An investment requiring a quick de- 
cision is often a fake. If there isn’t suf- 
ficient time to “sleep over it,” something 
is probably wrong. 

9.“Special inducements” in cash dis- 


counts or stock bonuses urging you to be 


‘one of the first to invest are suspicious 


symptoms, 

10. “Tips” alleged to land you ‘on the 
ground floor” are rarely to be taken. 
Those who are “on the ground floor” will 
monopolize the opportunity. 

ll, “Playing the stock market on mar- 
gin” and all other forms of speculation 
are decidedly not for the small investor. 
Beware of the “bucket shop.” If you buy 
stocks outright for investment do so 
through a member of a legitimate ex- 
change. 

12. Stock in “mail order companies” be- 
ing organized with promises based on 
what others have done seldom turn out 
well. 
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PF-2 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


Fi reight 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK, 
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Savannah, Fence & Roofing Ce, 


FREE SAMPLES. Direct oe 
- med Cae 
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out of darning 


- .. an Eveready Bull’s-eye 
Flashlight does that. Makes * 


this tedious routine-duty 
as easy. 


twice 
Just slip a lighted 


Eveready into a sock or stock- 


ing and see how easy da 


becomes with light inside. 


You can put every stitch 
where it ought to be. 


With the flashlight work 
ing with you, you don’t have 
to strain your eyes—you'll be 


surprised at what better 
you can do, in lots less 


And you couldn’t want a bet © 
ter darning-ball than the» 
smooth, round lens of an Evere — 


eady Bull’s-eye Flashli 
The flashlight habit wi 
save you time and trouble 
a hundred other ways. 
Eveready Flashlights han 
around the house for unf 


ing convenience and safety: 


And keep tliem full of re 


light an 
ness 


Evere Batteries. 





- 
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long-lasting useful 3 
always using genuine 
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YOU GET A SHOT YOU 
"A DUCK—with SUPER-X 






















WHAT'S A WIDOWER?- 
Esther—“Percy, what is a widower?” 
Percy—“I guess that must be the husband 

of a widow.” 


| 

} 

NOT SHE 
Detective—“We think we have located your 

| | rumaway wife, but she won’t say a word one 


way or the other.” 
The Deprived One—“That’s not my wife.” 


NUX VOMICA 
“Niggah, I’se goin’ to push yuh nose all 
oveh yuh face, and close up dem eyes ub 
yours, et cetra. Does yuh git me?” 
“I gets yo’ all right, culled man, but yo’ 
don’t mean et cetra; you means vice versa.” 


PROOF POSITIVE 
Ralph—“Are they in love?” 
Bill—“They must be; she listens to him de- 

scribing a ball game and he listens to her 

describe a gown.” : 


THE TACTFUL GUEST 

He—“I made an awful mistake just now. 
I told a man I thought the host must be a 
stingy old piker, and it happened to be the 
host that I spoke to.” 












“T ake it from me~ 
“when you’ve pulled down a 
| few high-flyin’ ducks and 
- geese with this long-range 
| ‘shell, you’ll be a booster for 
 ffefor the short shot string 
“ii WESTERN Super-X.’’ 


Short Shot String 


“is the most important development 
in years in shotgun ammunition. The 
shot charge in Western Super-X 
holds together as it travels through 
theair, instead of stringingout. More 
reach the bird 3 Tee can get 
“X shells for 10, 12, 16, 20 and 
.410-gauge guns. 
Ifyouwanta quailand rabbit load that 
does its work to perfection, shoot 
Wastern Xpert shells. Smokeless. 
A quality load that is low in price. 


Writeforfreecopy of Captain Askin’s 
’ Booklet on Super-X and literature de- 


stibing Western Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) 

and revolver cartridges. They keep the 

: clean, improve its accuracy and prolong 

“tts lite. Western's exclusive ammunition 
: ts will improve your 


| Wasrenn CARTRIDGE 
: ‘ANY, 1045 Hunter Ave. 


/ © Bast Alton, Ill. 









Branch 
Hoboken, N. 
San _ 

















She—“Oh, you mean my husband!” 


DEPENDS ON HOW YOU SAY IT 


“Pa, what does it mean here by ‘diplomatic 
phraseology’?” 

“‘My son, if you tell a girl that time stands 
still while you gaze into her eyes, that’s 
diplomacy. But if you tell her that her face 
would stop a clock, you’re in for it.” 


FAST WORK 


Pa had been telling Willie about the sun 
being millions of miles away from the earth. 

“What I can’t understand,” said the boy, 
“is how the sun’s light manages to get here 
so early in the morning without traveling 
all night.” 


“LORD, SHE WAS THIN” 


An American was prowling around a Scot- 
tish churchyard. His eyes caught the epi- 
taph “Lord, she was thin.” 

“Say, sexton, what d’ye make of fhat?” he 
asked. 

“That's all right, sir; the sculptor went 
over near the edge of the stone and didna 
leave room for the ‘e’.” 


LOST LABOR 


Seth’s pap sent him to the mill one day to 
try to sell the season’s wheat crop. 

Seth got hold of the miller and submitted 
a handful of wheat to him. The miller ex- 
amined the wheat very carefully. Then he 
said: 

“How much more has your pap got like 
this?” 

“He ain’t got no more like it,” young Seth 
answered. “It took him all morning to pick 
that out.” 



















OU may be in danger of the 
disease of neglect (Pyorrhea) 
even though your mirror 
teeth of flashing whiteness. 

Pyorrhea, ignoring the teeth and 
attacking the gums, swoops down 
on the unwary. And as a penalty 
for neglect, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, surrender 
precious health to this foe. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice each year. And morna- 
ing and night, every day, use For- 
han’s. It keeps teeth clean, and 
restores their whiteness without 
the use of harsh abrasives. Also it 
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Teeth are whiter 


STILL: . 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums 




































helps keep gums firm and healthy 
—the best protection against the 
attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
signed for the job. Get inte the 
good habit of using this dentifrice 
morning and night. And massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. In tubes, 
35c and 60c. If your druggist has 
none in stock write us for free trial 
tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Eorhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By 5. P. ALLEY — ap 200? 

















e - i. 
WHOA, MULE ! } 
—CAPN, PLEASE HURRY 
UP EN GIT PIs HEAH 
WHITE MANS COTTON 


OFFEN MAH thea’ 
SEED!!” 











Po’ folks done paid taxes fo'ty yeah to 
git good roads, and now dey has to go 





BG y or Cheapest Way 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS-LOOK FOR THE CROWN 
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Alabama, 


and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count gS one word each initial, 


Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, abbreviation, and whole number, 


including*each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


Edition— Cireulation— 
Georgia-Alabama 
Kentucky -Tennessee- 
or Valley. 
poy yt tae 
All five editions. . 











States Cevered— 
Ga., Ala., 


and Fla 








~ Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
8.50 per inch 
27.50 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


* Your ad set in larger type 





re your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 


insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive — Birmingham, Ala. 


is 
tinctive and attractiy, 
in table. ” "Note 


inch 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Bale-to-acre 
4 Louiei 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


DOGS 





Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage plants now rea 
——— 500, $1;'1,000, $1.7 Express collect, i 
fton Potato Co., Tifton, . 





Big yields, low costs is the answer. 





Jand in rich delta of Arkansas, 
a ge — terms like rent; also share crop and 

propositions, Hurry for i929. Write Southern 
Aituvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


ALABAMA 


Good level farm for sale near jugior high school. 
Write for information, Cal Pearce, Detroit, Ala. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
ecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. the 
arbury Plateau, in Autauga County, 

we have thousands of acres for sale in 

tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 

already built, at very moderate prices and 

on easy terms, Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 

Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

For Sale or Rent.—200 acres of land, 18 miles Bir- 
mingham. ts a W. M. Phillips, Rt. 2, Box 91, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

For Sale or Trade.—Fine farm in Black Belt, 1,320 
acres fertile improved farming land in Macon County, 
Alabama. A. B. Floyd, Owner, 8, Auburn, Ala. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mt. View Dairy Farmy fully equipped. Two good 
dwelling houses and outbulldings with water, telephone ; 
16 cows, 66 acres highly improved; joining high school; 
between two highways, 4 are Hickory, 14,000 popula- 
tion. Mt, View Dairy, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


PLANTS 


$1 each. 





























Senne, Reuhe roots, Bo-Ke Co., Jones- 


* 





pe | Kodak Zonteigs and lies by mail. 
7 ws and service. 0. Box 71, Birmingham, 
a. 


Peach and a arese, $5 per a * and up. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 








5 Nursery, Dept. , 


KUDZU 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga 








STRAWBERRY 


ene plants; inspected, certified: 
$2.75; mailed. 1,000, $2.25, express- 
Gainesville Plant Farm, 





Klondyke 

“—~ $1.50; 1,000, 

10,000 up, $2 thousand. 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Hairy Vetch lOc; Austrian Winter Peas 9c; Crim- 
son Clover 15c pound; Dwarf Essex Rape 8c pound. 
All sacked 220 pound bags. Will not fill orders for 
less amounts. Nitra-germ, one acre size 8; 5 acre 
size $4.75. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Disie 
Herrick, Ill. 
One fine female Boston Bull, about 
T. D. Pickens, Owens X Roads, Ala, “a 
Collie pups; sable, white markings, ae 
males $3. W. R. Wilson, Neshoba, Miss. 
Hundred bunting hounds; fur get r 
logue. 0c45, Herrick. i, 9 

















sane Kodak wintehigs ot os by mail. 
es ork and service. 0. Birmingham, 
a. 





BABY CHICKS 


Wolf i herds, lish Shepherds, Coq 
Terriers. Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, ‘. 
English Shepherd, and Real Rat. Terrier 

Shipped on approval. H. W. Chestnut, Cha 
DOG REMEDIES Be: 











| ota ee br ris ~ ke and Excelsior: 200, $1; 
500, $2; 1,0 $3.5 Progressive Everbearing, $1 
per 100; Mastodon $: all prepaid. Large quantities 
less. Ideal Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. 


Certified, new land grown Strawberry plants. Vari- 

eties: Klondyke, Aroma, Thompson, Missionary, 
Burrell and Gandy. Prepaid: 300, $1.50; 1,000, 

$3.75; 5,000, $16.50. Express collect, $3 per 1,000. 
All orders filled promptly. Sinclair Nursery, Dayton, 
Tennessee. iz 

Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very. best; qual- 
ity guaranteed; forty-ninth year in business, Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Improved Klondyke, Missionary, Ex- 
celsior, Lady Thompson: 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3 
5,000, $12.50; f.0.b. here. Mastodon, Everbearing. have 
berries 8 months in the year: 25, $1. 50, $2.25; 100, 
$3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, $8.50; 1,000, $16.50, Lots 
of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful catalog _* colors 
free, send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 
Judsonia, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 

Shrubbery, Roses, Bulbs. Write for catalogue. 
Grange Greenhouses, LaGrange, Ga. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, ert 25, Concord, Ga. 


an Trees.— a teen, _congepeatels, Large stock. 
varieties. Prices \ ti oy ~ ge wanted. Con- 














la- 











Excellent root 


Budded_ Pecans in aaa varieties. . 
ar- 


system. Prices moderate. Write for folder P-1. 
lan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 

Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan trees 
and receive life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental 
trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 





Accredited chicks, 64%c up. 12 best varieties. 
| no maturing money makers. Free catalog. 
rms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


Blue Ribbon blooded chicks make profitable fall 
broilers. Write for our low prices and further par- 
ticulars. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$7.95 hundred _ up. % alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


Garner’s quality chicks from state accredited flocks 
will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horns. Write for prices. Garner's Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. be 

Barred Rocks, Reds, 
100, $10; heavy mixed $9. 
boxes, no overheating; live delivery. 
Westphalia, 0. 

Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 

jocks, Reds, Wapptatecs, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Write 
for low prices. $1 books order. . shipments, yes. 
Quality Farms, Box oy ‘Wellsville, Mo. 


We are now taking orders for baby Hd and hatch- 
ing eggs for December and January delivery. Certified 
B. W. D. tested Tancred White Leghorns. Prices 
mtg ng application. Wind Hill Farm, Rt. 1, Crich- 
ton, a. 


Big, 
Booth 














English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
Prepaid in special large 
Ozark Farms, 











GAMES 
Hopkinson Warhorse Games.—Cocks $5; hens and ~~ 
lets $2; eggs $2.50. EB. L. air, Navasota, Texas 
LEGHORNS 


Single Comb (dark) Brown Leghorn breeding stock 
for sale at reduced prices, including some of my prize 
winners. Beckwith, 2552 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 











stings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to h 
indeed terrible Red Mange or money 
Postpaid, one dollar. . G. Hastings 
Seedsmen, Ga. 


» At ° 


MISCELLANEOUS 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write 
Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge 6 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

AU [s) ERS 

Be An Auctioneer.—Earn $25-$100 daily, 
large illustrated — also, how to 
study course free. rt’s Auction Schoo! 
ness College, Box rh Decatur, Indiana, 


EDUCATIONAL 


We want to finance the commercial busi 
tion of worthy men and women. Write for fi 
mation. American Educational Finance Co 


las, Texas. on 
HONEY 


Choice Honey: 10-pound pail $1. 15; 
pails $6. H. Sudbury, State Normal, Na 
= highest quality, best grade, new, 
; best ever. Prices sent. TT, P, 
Bartlett, Texas. 
New crop, pure, 
5 poe ind cans $2.95; five gallons 
$9.9: Gulf Coast Bee Co., Ho 
ODAK HING 
Trial Offer.—Send 1l5¢ with any _ size 
six glossy prints, Kiphart Studio, Fairfield 




















ate 








mild and délicious. © 
$5.25; 
. La, 








Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


ee gt — es plants: 1,000, $1. ‘“‘Satisfac- 
tion, not Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, 





Georgia. 

Plants.—-Cabbage and Collard: 1,000. —— 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000, a Punt £o0., Q 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- 
rieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga, 

Early Cabbage plants now ready, $1 thousand, ex- 
ty ty see post collect. Guarantee Plant Co., 

. Ga. 














Send no money; c.o.d.; frostproof Cabbage plants now 
A a” 65c; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., 
a. . 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an 
tooane for life. Marly bearing trees; heavy yields. 
nd for catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton 
Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels a from 
Harold Tompkins’ Madison oyptre winn 
Donaldson's best; $5 each, A. V. Griffin, “Talladega, 
Alabama 





Lollar® Kodak Finishing and 
pest work and service. P. 0. Box 

a. 

Sample enlargement, dime. Negative retu 
= =“ prints, 25c¢ silver. Brown me 








PIGEONS 





Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ng now. SBeautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy, Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 


Free illustrated — Little Lake Pigeon Plant, 
Hattiesburg, Miss 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


rae 


= Films Deve! 
Prompt service. Wison TRudic, 








Free developing of roll films. High g! 
8c to 5e. ee ag & Co., authorized $ 


Bir 








Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, a 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 

. Seaaee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 


For Sale.—12,006 copectty Buckeye Incubator. Or- 
a. 


lando Hatchery, Orlando. 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., BD 
Birmingham, Ala. 





LIVESTOCK 


Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, | 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Paste Fir % 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 





leading varieties, prompt shipments. 


Cabbage plants, 
Pope, Fitz- 


Postpaid: 500,. 75c; 1,000, $1.50. John B. 
gerald, Ga. 


SEEDS 





Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants: 
1,000, i, ae 3,000, $4; postpaid. W. H. 
Gordon. 


500, $1; 
Branan, 





aioe Wakefield Cabbage plants now ponds $1 
charg collect. V. C. Lankford ‘Son, 
Franklin, Va. 
proof 
f.o.b., or $488. 
Thomasville, Ga. 

C.0.d, Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato plants: 500, 
%5c; 1,000, $1.25. Sexton Co., Royston, Ga.; Valley 
Head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 100 for 25c; 
1,000 for $1.25; postpaid. Write for nursery pamph- 
let. Florala Nurseries, Florala, Ala. 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties ; postpaid: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.60; collect: 500, 1,000, $1. Prompt ship- 
nient. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, all leading varieties: 
one ee service ; beste aid: 500, $1 1,000, $1.75. 
000. Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 
Frostproof be ane heading Cabbage plants; also - 

500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 


lards and 60c ; e 
postpaid, $1, 1.00 000, coliect. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia. 





Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, 
1,000, postpaid. Clark Plant Co., 

















large size, 
Collect 








Cabbage plants, true heading Collard. Six varieties. 
500, $1; 1,000, "$1.50; prepaid, Express: $1, 1,000. 
Setietection, 4 quick delivery. Maple Grove Farms, 





Frostproof Ca bone Collard plants: 250 postpaid 
50c; 500 postpaid rge size Se per 100 
extra. Name vaniety * Satisfaction guaranteed. RB. 0. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. 





Early Jersey —s Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants aege? for : $1.40 per thousand, - 
pela, — express collect. Bibb nt 


Co., Rt. Ms ° Macon G 
be = of fresh grown frostproof gg a 
Onion plants. “Satisfaction assured. ont 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 

Thoma 





1, 
sville Plant Co., Thoma: sville, 


Cabbage plants now ready; varieties, Early Jerseys, 
Charleston Wak ey 3 Early Flat Du _ . Rte 
mail: 500, $1.10; $2. By éxpress: $5; 
10,000, $9; 20.060, aay Coleman Piant oA 
Tifton, Ga. 





COTTON 


B, I. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience con- 
vinces me*this is the greatest money making cotton 
in the world. Write for booklet and prices. B. 
Moss, Soso, Miss. . 


HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


OATS 
nted.—‘‘Hundred Bushel’’ seed oats. 
pe. "Laon, Ala. 


Buchanan’s 
grass, wild onion, cheat; 
Catalogue . Buch 














R. G. Pear- 





Winter Turf Oats.—Free from Johnson 
pests 95c. — 85. 








Oats.—Appler, see ~ 
20 b more; H heck 


ouanal, 
pa an Rh ng H. R. M 
ville, N. C. 


and Red — tox 80c 
with order. Ni 


lo 
cIntosh, Hayes- 





VETCH 


a a = o bantved, All cover 
grain seed. Lamberts, Darlington, wo 


For — care —— Peas, Hairy Vetch, 
Crimson and Winter Lawn Grass, Ab- 
ruzzi Rye, Fulghum $4, "Barley, Wheat, and Nitra- 
“a ater Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


enageted Hairy Vetch seed, 99% pure, 95% ger- 
in ind ks; 10c per 











NitrA-Germ has 
South. 


jivered. 
vetch, clovers, ——" winter peas. 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the 
Terms cash. The NitrA-Germ Company, Savannah, Ga. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Finest i. ~~to Duroc pigs. Beechcroft 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
Fine aolaeal Duroc bred gilts, service 
pigs. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. W. 
Moncure, Cc. 





Farm, 





boars and 
W. Sted- 


PATENTS 7 : 
Inventions commercialized. Patented or 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, 8h) 
Missouri. aid BF 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
linean), Registered Patent ag a 582 Ci 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 











aie Duroc gilts, registered, wishing about 100 
pounds, at $17.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Zeigler 
Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jerseys, different ages, 
both sex; from highest blood lines. Prices reasonable. 
E. F. Harwell, Winder, Ga. 


Big public sale of 70 Duroc Jerseys, October 17. 

Spring boars and gilts. The home of championg for 

years, Write today for catalog. arm, 
North Middleton, Ky. 








Bridgeway 


C FAR . 

Money Makers.—Diversify, stabilize and 
growing pecans. Others are making it pay, 
too. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. f 

- —— 6 ND COLLEGES — 
help you aon’ for a go" 
ae * ot 25 $250" pa — Ozment 
ureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. EY 
FED P NJ e 











ESSEX 


oats, pigs priced right. 
Miss. 


GUINEA HOGS 





Sows, R. BR, Barrett, 
Philadsiphia, 





Coop Seed Pans save more ayy 
size, $14.50; foot, $15. Prompt shi; 
Craddock Co., Humboldt, Tenn. 








Year old smoking and chewi 





Big bone Guinea Hogs. Ay weeks old pigs, $12.50. 
R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, 
Tai 





toba: 
id for $1. Hi Sligh, Pitzger 
Virginia Gold Leaf.—Smoking, 10 pounds” 
ng, 10 pounds $2.50. Pay postman. Dave 
Chatham, Va. . 





Hampshires.— Boars service age and younger; 
spring gilts. Gayoso A. Horn Lake, Miss. 


0. IL. Cc. 
Registered 0. I. C. pigs, service males, gilts. 
‘erguson, Fountain Head, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland Chinas; guaranteed. McMahan Bros, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 
Registered Polands.—RBest heooding | large litters. 
Reasonable. a Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 








BRL 











—Chewing, 5 
ge a 
Paducah, Ky. 


La 
Valley 
30; 


Homespun Tobacco. 
ing, 5 pounds $1. 
Farmers Union, C8, 

ay Leaf Toba: be Yi Pr 
= Je 35 ‘received. 
Kentucky. 

Tobacco.—5e Cigars: 50, Twist: 
Plugs: 30, $1.80; bag 


$1.80; 
Sweetieaf smoking, 10 pounds — 1.40; 
bene League, Water Valley, 


SS PO mild and sweet; ten 








Big Type Poland China yay . bear and gilt 
pies, ome weeks old, R. B.  inerem, "Bt. 1, lum- 


iana, 
AB - US 


Snead 


$2.60 
Ia 


ton. pant ee ee 


rtin Bank. 





For Sale.—130 ayed. Angus. Sanford & 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 








Sen SEED 


will buy registered ew heifers and cows priced 
Describe 





Cal es panes and Collard plants now ready. 
Prices by parcel po a postpaid: 
$i. io: i 000 for $2. any quantity, 
000. Order now. Batistaction guaranteed. 


ose Se 


lants, all leading 


a et eee $1.75; paid. 
rated Sea 
Be 





varieties: 
5@c; i ay 


eae 





Cebbepe = Phan oe and late 


id: $00 for 


ire rush 


ogee #1 Prompt 
Guarentecd. OO 
, Titten, Ga. 


All _varieties ts, mi N H. M. 
Tennill 


Oa 
Franklin & Sumpene. 
Sweet Cl 


Maney Alfalfa seed, St. 20 pd bushel ; lover 
$4. test 95% p seed if-not satis- 
| AR Gearge ioouen,, Concordia, Kansas. 


Vetch, etc. 
a. 





fully. Hugh Sanford, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 


Auction Sale of ag -five head registered Guernseys, 
including cows, ope bred heifers, and bulls, at 
Whitehall Farm, Textaathe, N, C., ober 30, 1928, 
This sale represents animals from the best herds in 
the state and will all_be —— to the blood test for 

al information and cata- 








Rye: Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Oats: Fulghum, Ap- 

oie ned Rust) A 5 bushels 2 8 Pe : Farmers’ 
re - . 80. “wart 

Purple ‘White Globe, 50c pound. Pure Sugar 

Cand Seve. cious flavor, $20 barrel 35 gallons, f.0.b. 


onipotes Pa Cash with order, Goff Mercantile Ce,. 
(Ine. ,000), Enterprise, Ala, 


ye Sheffield, County Agent, Lex- 
Brown, Sales Manager, Salis- 
W. T. Hall, Lexington, N. C. 
JERSEYS 
For Sale,—Registered Jersey bull, yee 4 Oakland, 
condi: well Price 


- years old, fine. ition, for. 
Mrs. N. M. Pride, Riverside, ie. Ala. 








HELP OR SITUATION W: 


Wanted.—Position in charge dairy | ene r 
tester. Address ‘‘Elto Box 293, B 





Wanted.— Position as farm_superin 
ences furnished. Henry M. Hill, Rt. 7 J 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad 
ville. Let us train you to be an ez] 
mechanic and get « 
you is small. No 
write Nashville 
Tenn. 





bile ae Pem gp ioral collere farm 
and experien joa ae 

Ten years @ Ihe. Capa 
white and co aor _ 
—*. Lewes _ 


lary ¢ 
935, Memphis. Tenn 





eTMiv et 









XUM 








Bret opesrer seri 


terrae 


ee ee 


Sra, 








Weane ee ee 


13, 192 


LL 
Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ge, 





‘Fruit Trees and ey fer Griffin Nur- 
A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 
a for one cent @ pethaee 50-cent size; 
pie th 





lings, toilet afticles. Russell, Harvey, 





‘our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
specialties aay Profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Loui 


=, let Goods 

Co,, 2520, St. 

are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 

profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Pinformation. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
S.. 


teed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 

=. 85 up daily om, Beautiful outfit free. 
. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 

shold device ae dries windows, sweeps, 
scrubs, mops, Costs less than _ brooms. 
Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 





Soaps, Extracts, 


orithoat a dollar. 
Car- 


Experience unnecessary. 
Louis, Mo. 











walls, 
half profit. 





distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
¢ removes anything from hands; everybody a cus- 
;sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. Troy, 





fits ; steady income; our line of food products, 
atticies, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, st: 
Mo. 
ee .—We start you in business and help you suc- 
No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
, 560 Broadway, New York. 
% sell for others. Employ agénts yourself, Make 
= dwn products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
ete. 300% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
3 Belentifc Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 











J month. Sell guaranteed silk hoSiery. 
f Wear 7 months or replaced. New selling plan. 
furnish auto. Free silk hosiery for your own use. 
2 for samples, Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 2887, 
eld, Ohio. 
Agen ts.—$13. 80 daily 
" Introduce 12 months tes 
styles, colors, for men, women, ¢ 
o the Foe Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital 
experience needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose 
yor own use free ew plan. Macochee Com- 
Park 29035, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


Agen’ 300 month. Bonus besides. Sell most at- 
ents 900 quality hosiery you ever saw. Posi- 
guarafiteed 6 months or replaced free. 126 
colors. All fancy combinations of silk, rayon, 
, movelty and sport numbers, full fashioned, chiffon, 
etc. Sensational new sales plan gets big orders 
furnish auto and give you extra fine silk hosiery 
own Write quick for samples. Wilknit 
Co., Dept. 6637, Greenfield, Ohio, 
.—-500 dissatisfied white farmers and sons to 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s good health 
is to consumers. Start your own business. Make 
$125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
gown boss. No selling experience required. We 
everything—products, service methods, sales and 
stising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
Sales increase every month. Steady year 
d. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 
Wieigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
articulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
F., Memphis, Tenn, 
Notice for Publication.—Department of the Interior, 
La Office at Washington, D. C., July 19. 
Notice is hereby given that James M. Anderson, 
lana, Alabama, who, on July 31, 1925, made 
d entry, Montgomery, No. 011767, for nae 
Section 28, Township 15 8., Range 2 W. 
n, has filed notice of intention to make eashep. 
proof, to establish claim to the land abeve de- 
E. Patterson, Notary Public, at 
na, Alabama, on the 27th day of October, 1928. 
Rhames as witnesses: T. E. Stubbs, of Rt. 2, 
Alabama; G. W. Books, 2, Morris, Ala- 
; A. J. Mutphree, of Rt. Morris, Alabama ; 


"P. Bates, of Newcastle, Alabama. _ Thos. C. Havell, 
Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


R ogg vere 


advance). Spare time 
guaranteed Hosiery. 
Idren. ‘“‘Silk 


(in 











— 





int of the Ownership, Management, 

¢ Progressive Farmer, Georgia-Alabama 

published at Birmingham, Ala. Publishers: 

eg geet Farmer Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala, ; Clarence 

Raleigh, "N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; 

ng Editor, W. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala. ; 

Manager, John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 

: (stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 

amount of stock), Clarenre Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 

W. Kilgore, Louisville, Ky.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 

im; John 8. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. Eugene 

Dallas, Tex.; L. A. nm, Memphis, Tenn. 

be jek Tos Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs, Irmgard Clark, 

ork City. Known bondholders, mortgagees and 

security holders holding 4 per cent or more of total 

> a Mortgages or other securities; None. 

an 8. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 

panteribe before me this 29th day of September, 

{Seal) S. ©. Clements, Notary Public. (My 
sion Ln aad February 26, 1929.) 


adi 





a a ee 


Only a ham 
inted di 


by leading thresher and imp 
Manufacturers, and by agricultural 
tchools. Your dealer has it. 


ALLIGATOR 


MAR} 


‘TEEL BELT LACING 
PUREBRED POULTRY 


an pr GHORN HENS AND MALES 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also eo 

"Pron nested, oundation stock, eg 
Eveete, Winners at 20 egg =. Catalog be 


soot fOnGE BF - end ae 
ion, Grand Fyeplds. Mich. 














' 


Cl COTTON PRODUCTION ESTIMATES SHOW HEAVY DECREASE ] 





HE October cotton report issued by 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture on Monday, October 8, 
showed a decrease of more than 400,000 
bales in the probable 1928 production, 
as compared with the September re- 
port indicating a production of 14,439,- 
000 bales. The October estitnated pro- 
duction is 13,993,000 bales. Storm 
damage and destructive rains in the 
Southeast the latter part of August and 


Per cent 
condition 
(for harvest) October 1, 1928 October 1, 


1928 acreage 


Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Florida 
Missotri 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

Other 

44,916,000 
160,000 


United States ...... boos 
Lower California 


| SRSLSSES 


ag 
eS 


the first of September that could not 
be foreseen in the September estimate, 
have made themselves rather strongly 
felt in the latest estimate. Every cot- 
ton state east of Mississippi shows a 
probable decrease in production as com- 
pared with conditions at the t’me the 
September report. was compiled. The 
following detailed report by states 
should prove of interest to every cotton 
farmer :— 


Estimated Bales production 
acre yield Estimated Ginnings 
1928 1928 1927 
45,000 31,000 
861,000 
730,000 
1,190,000 
17,000 
115,080 
359,000 
1,191,000 
1,355,000 
548,000 
4,352,000 
1,210,009 1,037,000 
1,130,000 1,000,000 
77,000 70,000 
130,000 91,000 
147,000 91,000 
9,000 7,000 
13,993,000 12,955,000 
89,000 45,000 


262 
240 
158 
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TEN COW TALES TIED UP | 
WITH MONEY | 


(Concluded from page 22) 


“Tt seems to me the cows that 
live on straw don’t give very much 
milk.” Bright girl. Learned in a week 
what some men seem not to learn in a 
lifetime—that straw alone is not a first- 
class feed for dairy cows. 

8. This tale explains why a landowner 
is about to lose his farm and a renter is 
preparing to buy one. There were in 
one cow-testing association two herds of 
21 and 9 cows, respectively. The larger 
herd averaged 158 pounds of butterfat 
a year per cow; the smaller herd aver- 
aged 294 pounds. The larger herd av- 
eraged $32 in income over cost of feed 
per cow; the smaller herd averaged $74. 
In total income over cost of feed, the 
21-cow herd and the 9-cow herd were 
about equal. 

It has since been learned that although 
the owner of the larger herd has a big 
farm, he is about to lose it because of 
low-producing cows. It has also been 
learned that although the owner of the 
smaller herd is still a renter, he has 
saved some money and is about to buy a 
farm. He expects to pay for it from the 
profits of a larger herd of high-produc- 
ing cows. 

9. It is important that a dairy cow 
should have a large return for a dollar 
spent for feed but, to the owner, it is 
vastly more important that she should 
have a high annual income over cost of 
feed. If a cow eats $50 worth of feed 
and returns $100, she returns $2 for 
every dollar spent for feed. If a 
cow eats $100 worth of feed and re- 
turns $200, she also returns $2 for 
every dollar spent for feed. The re- 
turns per dollar spent for feed are the 
same in each case; yet one cow has a 
yearly income over cost of feed of $50, 
and the other a yearly income over cost 
of feed of $100, or exactly twice as 
much. The figures are not imaginary; 
they represent what frequently takes 
place in cow-testing association herds. 

10. It is possible to feed too much for 
profit. One herd had an average butter- 
fat production per cow of 376 pounds. 
At the end of the year this herd had 
eaten so much that the average cost. of 
feed per cow was $44 more than the en- 
tire gross returns from the sale of but- 
terfat. Evidently the owner was trying 
for first place in his association in aver- 
age production of butterfat per cow, but 
eyen in this respect he did not succeed, 
for his herd ranked third in butterfat 
production. He did succeed, however, in 
placing his herd at the foot of the list in 
average income over cost of feed, be- 
cause no other member of the associa- 


marked: 





tion was so careless about feed costs. 
These 10 true tales indicate the great 
value of cow-testing association work. 
Production and income climb together. 
The owner of low-producing cows may 
work hard but he earns little. The cow 
that is poorly fed is not a paying propo- 
sition, but the high-producing cow is an 
excellent feed market. The cow-testing 
association records prove that it pays to 
keep good cows and to feed them well. 





COW TESTING IN | 
“GEORGIA. | 
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(Concluded from page 8) 


Raleigh’s Corinne and other state class 
leaders, has daughters with the highest 
average production for the state and com- 
pares favorably with the best bulls in the 
country. 

J. H. Hooks of Warthen, Ga., has had 
the largest number of cows entered in 
an advanced register of any breeder in 
the state. Cows in his Jersey herd have 
been on test every year since he began 
testing in 1917. Considerably over ons 
hundred records of his cows have been 
approved. 


Georgia Records Outstanding 


HE production of Georgia’s class 

leaders in the Guernsey and Jersey 
breeds stands above the average of those 
of the other states in the country. Each 
year greater yields are, obtained in some 
of the age classes. Cows have been tested 
in over 70 herds. Over 20 Gold and Sil- 
ver Medals have been awarded Georgia 
Jerseys for high production. Nearly 150 
cows are on test at the present time. 
The herds are located in 17- counties in 
a'l sections of the state. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for btellers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerelé. 


Riverside Hateheries, A.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


“— Bg ara < gy Leghorns, Parks’ 
rite cks, icker ds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Fishel Wyandottes, Catalogue free. =— 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


From 200 Egg CoeKerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties: 
brices within reach of ‘all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery ; pont id bn ong Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12. Gren exas 


CHICKS. C. 0. see 
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PUREBRED I LIVESTOCK 
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Mee Abt 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 
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AUCTION SALE 
35 Registered JERSEYS 
Monday, Oct. 29th 


NOBLE, RALEIGH AND TYCOON 
BREEDING 
Grand Sons and Grand Daughters of 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL BULLS 
Write for Catalogue 


SUITSUS DAIRY FARM 
Valdosta, Georgia 
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Two Million Farmers Can’t 
Be Wrong! 


Two million farmers in the United States own over ten million 
grade and purebred Jerseys. Over eighty thousand own regis- 


growing popularity of this breed has been won 
by the ability of the Jersey cow to produce the highest quality 
milk at low feed cost. Two million farmers can’t go wrong! 


For Free Illustrated Booklets on 
JERSEYS and Dairying, Write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324-I West 23d Street, 


tered breeding stock. 


New York, N. Y. 
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You’ll Do breeding. 
prices on car lets. 


HUGH PRAYTOR, 





70 H d YOUNG REGISTERED 
ea JERSEY COWS 
I will sell my entire herd of registered J 


No old cows, no culls. es 
Federal Accredited Herd. 


For Sale 


ows in milk, Raleigh and Oxford 
$150 to $300 per head. Special 





TRUSSVILLE, ALA. 
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| The Worlds Greatest Catalogh 


_ offers 


Radio Broadcast 


Radio’s Most Important 45 

Minutes Daily (ExceptSat- 

urday and Sunday) at 12 P.M. 
Central Standard Time 


Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
Farm and Home Hour 
KYw wMC 
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Use Ward’s for Fast Service 


Begin today saving money by wsing this book regularly. 
Don’t hesitate to send orders often. They will be poummend 
back to you the same day they are received. The rule at 
Ward's is: “In today—out today.” You will be pleased 
by the prompt service at Ward’s. There is no more 
convenient way to shop. 

You buy something almost every week. Therefore 
this book offers you a weekly saving. In the course of a 
year you can easily save $75.00 or $100.00 or more 
through the regular use of this book. Before you buy 
— li it up in Watd’s—The World’s Greatest 

ta 


ays look ut up in 


you buy: 


RE you using your Ward Catalogue ; 
larly? Do you seul take advantage | 
every opportunity for saving that ¢ 

book has brought into your home? All overt 
world we buy for spot cash, in the most ad 
tageous markets, to secure for you the 
things, at the lowest prices. 


You have choice of 
33,000 guaranteed articles 


It is not te for you to find anywh 
greater selection of carefully tested merchané i 
than is offered in this book. No matter whatit 
you want to buy, whether for your personal & 
for the family, for the farm or home—you 

look it up in Ward’s Catalogue! You can % 
money on every purchase, and you securé) 
double saving at Ward’s, a saving in price @ 
the saving that reliable, long-service goo 
always bring. 


Truly the World’s Greatest Catalog 


This Fall’s wonderful new book has been callt 
“The World’s Greatest Catalogue.” It is off 
ing you a greater variety of new and stylish @ 
chandise than ever before. This Fall Cat 

is the finest presentation of merchandise t 
the skill of artists, photographers and 

has been able to devise, with the aid o our ! 
years of experience in making catalogues. 


In it you will find many more interest 
eoeoute than ever before; more mercha 

ise is picturéd in exact colors to help you 
advance just what you will get. 


But that is not all—it is truly the World’s 
a because of the tremendous service it is one 
no, Soa American Public in securing and es 
ing low prices, the right price to pay for qa 
efenadbn 


Remember that whether you order from Was 
a box of tacks or a 9-room house with all 
equipment, pe are protected by a money-Ba 
guarantee, the pledge of value which has De 
upheld since 1872. ¥ 


MONTGOMERY WARD & G 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL BAL ‘ 
PORTLAND, ORE. OAKLAND, CALIF. FORT 


_WARD’S CATALOG 
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